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PROF. S. BUGGE'S STUDIES ON NORTHERN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

By Prof. Dr. GEORGE STEPHENS. F. S. A.. 

These remarks are my 8 public Euglish Lectures on 
this subject in the University of Copenhagen, from April 4 to 
May 6, 1881. They are here printed as they were delivered'). 
But the Notes and original Extracts were of course not 
redd when the Lectures were given. 

As I had to follow Prof. Bugge more or less page by 
page, my argument is not always sharply centralized, tlio 
there are no repetitions of any consequence. To facilitate 
reference, I have therefore added a short Index. 
KJebenbavn, Hay 1882. 



NEW THEORIES. 



In Science everj- larger question must be handled with 
a wide indoction and practical grip, in a word with that 
solid and comprehensive sweep of knowledge and intuitive 

') As both the Author and Prof. Bugge have exprest the wish 
that tlie^e Lectures should be publisht exactly as ihey were 
delivered , no effort has been nifuJe to persuade the Author 
to modify particular expresaions (See nFfadreUndeln (Copen- 
hagen) 5 and 9 of May 1881). 

The Secretary , 
19 
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feeling and dailv experience whose result, in its nobler fonn, 
we call Camnum Sense, Else we are always liable to fantasies 
aod fallacies. A paradox may often be a mere reaction. 
It is sometimes an original or good idea imperfectly graspt or 
eanied to excess. Usually it ends in' nothing of lasting ralne. 
The starter of a new paradox may be gifted and Ml 
of research. But if he cannot hold his balance, cannot 
understand proportion and the fitness of things, no amount 
of reading and ingenuity can enable him to establish what 
is radically unsound. At the same time such out-of-the- 
way efforts may open new fields of thought, or the talent 
of the innovator often brings together new combinations of 
old material or welcome store of new. and we mav thus 
thankfully lesum in detail where we cannot accept the 
whole superstructure. In the clash of thought and battle 
yf argument Truth at last — some day or other — will 
win, and when the dust of the fight has settled down, we 
see that both were right or neither, or that there was some- 
thing good amid the bad. In this particular dispute it is 
a pleasure to cross swords — in all kindliness — with a 
learned friend who is so worthy of my steel. 

Professor Bugges's ftrst Part. 

A distinguisht scholar, then, has brought before us a 
new theory as to the origin of the Northern M\i:hology. It 
is now some years since he first proposed it, and it has 
excited great agitation in cultivated Europe. His book has 
long been promist. At last it lies before us. But it is not 
his book; it is only the first fragment^), perhaps about the 
8th part of the whole. When the rest will appear, we are 



*) Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse. 
Forste Riekke. Af Sophus Bugge, Professor ved Christiania 
Univerbitet. Forste Hefte. Christiania 1881. 8vo. Pp. 1 — 80. 



noi told; maybe in a year or two'). It is Bseless to ask 
why the writer, after waiting so Jong, 'did not wait a little 
longer, and so publish the whole at once. We shotild then 
have been able to master his argument better, 'balance 
his proofs, accept or reject his details in a systematic way. 
Meantime the question arises, are we to be debarred, pro-^ 
hibited, from toacbwi); -his new revolnticnary ideas before 
his two Series are before us in a completfe sJiape, or may 
we examine his scheme at once? in my opinion we may 
do so, and we ougJit so to do. We mar/, because the "nhole 
scheme is here substantislly before us, this first Part of 80 
pages containing what we may call the writer's Prolegommn, 
his general views, as well as the treatment in full of 9t 
least ofl'e myth; — and we owght, if we tliink him mistaken, 
al once to protest agaiast a methoid in oar opinion untruSt- 
worthy, unscientific and injnrioas to sound learning. There 
is no reason why we should allow the foundations of yet 
another — ology to he needlessty unsettled, and let a loitg 
long timie elapse before we dare to open onr lips against it. 

Besides this, I myself have a special ri^t and call to 
lose no time in entering on this discussion; for, an important 
section of the argument rests upon details of fact which 
uOBcern myself personally. If / am riykl, the new scheme 
is vertainly wrong; if / am wrong, it may so far have a 
chance of being right. The sooner, therefore, we calmly 
ittvestigale how matters really stand, the better. 

The unpleasantness of so much in modem criticism, in 
all lands and in all sciences, is the unbearably arrogant 
tone so often employed. When Jupiter shook his locks, all 
Olympus trembled; but when many of tire new school shake 
their heads, heaven and earth pass away, and all FACTS 
disappear to the limbo whence tliey came. This system of 



') April 18S2. Pan 2, j>p. SI — 2i 
Bui with thia I do not meddle. 
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saperciliouB slaughter — one line of supreme Ban taking 
the place of all argument, I for my part am not inclined 
patiently to submit to. I do not choose, for a couple of 
years longer — or however long the time may be belore the 
last page of Prof. Bagge's last part is printed — that my 
name should figure over Europe and America, as that of a 
man who has committed the grossest mistakes boti) in 
realities and in judgment. I have as much right to lecture 
in this University in defence, as Prof. Bugge had to lecture 
in Upsala r'n attack; I have as much right to print in Den- 
mark in defence, as he has to print in Norway in attack. I 
know of no land or age where Self-defence has not beeo 
permitted. 

True it is, that errare humartum est. We all may com- 
mit faults. And we all know the strange facility with which 
modern omnipotent philologists have changed their opinions, 
while at the same time each following Pope has excommuni- 
cated hie fore-ganger. Only, the mischief is, that each de- 
cree is equally infallible as long as it lasts — and it some- 
times may last a long while. But it is the first duty and 
the greatest pleasure of every gentleman, when belter in- 
formed, to admit his error, and, as far as he can, to make it 
right again. This I have already done more than once, and 
— should these observations be found to have mist their 
aim — I shall be most happy to do so once more. The 
great object of us all is — the advancement of Truth, of 
sound Knowledge and of Good Will among men. 

I therefore advance these remarks with all due respect 
to my antagonist, and with all fitting reservation and humi- 
lity. I do not pretend to grasp all the many branches of 
proof introduced by the able Professor. I am merely a 
student. But, as to what I fancy 1 know a tittle of, 1 have 
a great respect for exactness and for Facts, and a very 
xmall regard for the many mushroom guesses which it ia 
now the fashion to bandy about so loosely. 
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Professor Bufff/e's new Theory. 

What, then, is the new start or combination which 
Prof. Bugge calls npon us to accept? It is, in few wocda, 
that the Northern Mythology , properly so called, is for the 
mod part or a ^■ery large part the result of accretions and 
imitations in the 9th and 10th centuries after Christ, the 
outcome of fragments and tales, Classical and Christian, 
pickt np chiefly in England and Ireland hy Wiking adven- 
turers, and gradually elaborated by them and their wise 
men and scalds at home or in their colonies. 

It is evident from this, that the materials so employed 
cannot be later than about the year 800- Bnt our author 
says that it is not therefore iiis meaning that heathen 
Classical Godlore at that time flourisht in the west. Nor 
does he pretend to show that Irish or Keltic lands really 
had God-tales at all like those of Scandinavia. The hints 
and bits used by the Northmen were therefore only waifs 
and strays, which they had learned from manuacripta or 
men in their wanderings and war-raids. 



The liaekground. 

But all this must have a background. I therefore turn 
to what we call -the previous question-, the actual state of 
things, the tacts on which we must build, if we are to build at all. 

1. How old is the Iron Age in Scandinavia? — There 
is one red thread running thro nearly all the modern Scan- 
dinavian arcliEeologicaJ school, namely, that everything later 
than Bronze in Scandinavia, the whole civilisation-group of 
what we call the Early and Middle Iron Age, is so modern. 
A good many years ago, in my own time, the Scandina\iaa 
old-lorists laid it down as indisputable, that the Iron Aye 
in these Northern countries began in the 8th century after 
Clifist. Gradually, the ruling leaders have been going back, 
so that at present they li.\ its commencement in the 2nd 
century after Christ, The Danish archieologist Worsaae, 
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however, in his very last work ("Nordesa Forhistoriei, 

Kjebeniiavq 1881, p., 112)* boldly flings it back to the time 

of phrist, in my eyes a Losg thch stUI insufficient step, in 

. tibe vigbt direction'). And so with th.e earlieat Seandiaa 



M These Lectures were ■written before the publication of 
Worsaae's book. The above notice is the only extract. 
Since then have appeared Nos. 103 and 104 of "MAna^- 
hladet" , Stockholm, oootaining an important paper by the 
Swedish archffiologist Dr. Oscar Montelius. At p. 99 he now 
admits that Iron must have been in use, at least in South 
Scandinavia, 200 years hefoi-e Christ. Thus in my own time 
some Scandian old-lorists have gone back lOCXI winters as to 
the age uf Iron in theii* lands. But we shaJl have to petro-, 
grade some centuries more. I have thia moment (April 15k 
1881) seen "Journal Offieiel de la Repuhliqne Franjaisev 
for Aprii 6. 1881, At p. 1860 — 2 is a most interesting 
article by Ferdinand Delaunay, on the life and discoveries of 
the great French Orientalist Oppeit, We here learn that 
thij distinguisht Assyriologuc lias just made a oew and aiif- 
prismg find. He has been able to decipher a Eojal Tablet 
from the 10th century before Christ, which shows that Asiatic 
Caravans (-des caravanes asiatii^nes>) then travest those 
lands which are now culled European Russia, following the 
f Rivers, to procure Yellow Amber ("I'Ambre jaune") on the 
coasts of the Baltic. The merchants of the Asiatic King 
said . that they collected this material ill those seas where 
the little Hear was in zenith (I'dans les mers on la petite 
Ourse eat au 7enithu), that is. where th^y were no longer 
quite sure how they were to steer. Delaunay adds , that 
thus these Asiatics were the predecessors of the Miletians 
and other travelers of whom Herodotus .■speaks. The Assyrian 
text thus throws light uusxpectedly on the oommercial 
nients in Northern Europe, at a time when silence other 
wise reigns thereon. 

But I think that we may bring confirmation of Prof, 
Op perl's brilliant identifi-cation from Scandinavia itself. 
\til^ Colonel Hanbury exhibited in London hi.s famous As- 
syriaa Bronze sabbe (Assyrian SaPab*) , found at Nardi 
Arabia, the only one then known. It has an iusoription 
(he arrow-headed characters, showing (hat it was a Palace 
sword in the time of king Vul-nirari 1300 years before Christ. 
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Iron-age Ornnmenlation. Its types are not flUowed to ba 
older than aboot a couple or three hundred years after 
Christ, and are said lo liave a ■Classical- origin, by •Clas- 
sical- being meant -RomaTi' or "Provincial Roman-. In 
like manner tbe theory has been revived tlia.t the Bvnic Al- 
pAabet, the art of Wrilit)^, was a loan, inveot^d or adopted 
some where in the south and west - — tho where no one can 
tell — by building on the Roman letters aa developt in the 
days of the first Emperors; these Runes not being intro- 
duced into Staniiinavia till the 3rd post-Christian age or 



Swedisli Rikis-aotitjuary B&ati QildebraDd baa ligured and 
described a. Bronze Sahre, of the same general typo as Co- 
lonel Banbury's and certainly equally Asiatic, found in Heda 
Parish, East-Gotland, Sweden. It is now in the Stockholm 
MuseuTii. This exCranrdinary weapon, so unlike anytJiing 
previously seen in Europe , excited great astoniebnient and 
remained a mystery. 

Now in my opiuioti the remarkable instriplion inter- 
preted by Oppert. showing the visits of regular Merchant- 
Cararsns in these CDuntries 10(Hl years before Christ, is the t 
key to the Assytian Sabre found in Sweden. ^dd to this, 
that a costly Jewel of Indian Jade , beautifully polisht and * 
ornamented, has been lately found in Sealaud, Denmark, and 
that this piece can only be explained by supposing it to 
have come from Assyria. 

But I need out remark, that when these rich merchants 
visited Scandinavia they did not come empty-handed. They 
carried with Ihem the productions of their own land, Metals, 
Jewels , S])ices and other Lusuries , for the wealthy and 
show-loving Uronze-using papulation. As to Iron, the As- 
syrians and Egyptians were familiar with this raetal more 
tban lOUO year* before tile dale of Opperl's tablet. 

Thus here suddenly opens to us another source whence 
elements of Culture and God-lore and omanientatjon ' 
[• may possibly have reacht Scandinavia, at a period far older 
I has hitherto been dreamt of. See also, as to Assyrian 
[types even high up in Siberia and its neighborhood, the 
"remarks of the learned Finnish Arch^ologist J. R. Aspelin, 
p. 46, Part I (Belsingfora 1877) of his noble folio; 
I i^nli^uitef du Nord Fiuuo-Ougrien.i 
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IsKer. Ail 't% the Sones, -vtnca F j^r^ -mwiifff i iiimiiiBiy 5ir 
JIWP5 Than. 40 7««3. -fmc ^w^Yvda le sdii x I -wfst la in- 
ir 4n^ra riuK t^ev^ -v^ex^ fbnmi mr '3^ 9aaa in 'ise: 4nL, sn^ 
due iie? SK& ^7^1 :inw in lae 5i ail ^anme snt ^i^a anel 
AirinsL sad Aaiarcai* Ta:. if -wtt riaribr unac aor ^lilaw 
knnw!i fiahcci, userioas Ske :itEs& wet 1$ r^^asmiaaie is any 
^dier. In •^tmeaiaiL Tfck t^oL I aiM ^ne icher ymari fL 
in trie ^1^ iiaif-<b-iD2SL Iiaafl& Jewpiis^ ixv? tnneti in m 
w!iac iit onw laH&i vGeciiuuLv •. Ste Straninnav auis w^aix 
m '^eraiaiij* aui e£5€wter». taai is low^. Aad naor rf 
die>i^ Jv)*«e 'hfng^ ar& siimfi in lazuLr sot taea. ir ^v 

mxxi^ut abt, 5ir toe i£UL^ -it a grmnifTffSi? :3e*iry. i<j itmmfznd 
Vie fj^vcdii Msarih. wicl >G<xiiuuiy«. Ii ^f& »Gi3ziuulj« 
w^re Ui miie Finiamd -jiiBAicitpr. aH res oiOr-isTss wouLi xbtiCy 
the 'iar afeer. he sG^amazii. Audiiz^ inwns it Kier and* 
'vuine?! frain aH lauds , dLocbsaml^ af RimaiT saver D^oarn, 
fir^ai ar>4Vu zhe Zed 'i:^tazy. oaTie been iifmd in tai^ ibud 
nf ^^ycUad : du>a:^aiL*is or sH^sr Arabic Cani: Dtraians : rhioa- 
juik1% of Old-Enafisii sbra- Pennies^ «;:. Bur I never Tec 
f^atid aa? one loM enoo^ to say, tliar bi tae Sri a2:d -lili 
tetixjarj the Gotlaaders had ULemselr&s itniek db&se wanderers, 
the property of travelers and merciiants; or that in tae 8di 
and dth thev had jfrvei the AraMc Diiiiems: or that in 
lie lOcfa and 11th they had jirmcJt the English coinage. 
Bot the longer we live, the more we learn. Perhaps some 
new theorist wiil one day adrance this paradox also. Why 
not? It is as reasonable as that a Danish Dmnnebrog- Cross 
or %word or Psalm-book, foond in the portmanteaa of a 
Danish traveler or officer deoeast in •Germanv^ — should 
therefore te the work of a • German* artist for domestic 
•Germao* use. Besides tens of thousands of objects found 
in what i!^ now Germany, great numbers of Scandinavian 
olden Coin4, particularly Norse and Danish, are continoally 
being dug up there. Many of these even bear Scandinavian 
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ranic inscriptions. Were all these pieces also made by 
Germans in Germany for German nse? 

As then Iron, its Ornamenlalion, and its great charac- 
teristic Ihe Rvnes are all so new, why shonld not the striking 
God-lore of the Scandinavians also be modern? Accordingly 
it is now announced that the Northern Mythology, in its 
great features, is no older than the 9th and 10th centuries 
after Christ. 

Now is all this true, or likely or reasonable? Tlie 
earliest truatworthy statements as to Scandinavia go back 
to about the first Christian year-hundred. They make known 
to ns that sweeps of these lands were then in many ways 
powerful and civilized, terrible by land and sea. Very 
shortly after, their sons play a great part in the world's 
history, and share with their many-named Scando-Gothic 
kinsmen in crushing and breaking up the most powerful 
Empire the world had yet seen'). But if thiogs were so 
in the earliest centuries tifter Christ, there must have been 
a long period of growth and discipline. Such warlike skill 
and social capacity spring not up in one day or in one winter 
or in one year-hundred. And to the word "Classical" has 
been given a one-sided interpretation. It has been forgotten 
that •Classical" really points back to Greece, whence Italy 
borrowed so much in both olden and later times. The 
Romans directly or indirectly influenced the Scandian popu- 
lations cliiefly in the Imperial period. But long before this 
— as Dr. Isaac Taylor, Messrs. Kohn and Mehlia and many 
others have shown — , as far back as the 7th century be- 
fore Christ, numerous and flourishing highly-civilized Greek 
Colonies in "Scytbia« were in daily warlike and peaceful 



') Even the Omuipotent Capital itself was ieized and aaekt 
by them !□ 410. In that jear Alaric and his West-Goths 
entered Runie, The Empire aei'er recovered the blow , and 
the Church entered into her inheritance. 
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contact with the Gothic CI&hg of Scandia and its nearest 
Marches. Such intercourse, for hundreds of years befor& 
Christ, mvit not only have had some iDflnence on the cul- 
ture and art-ornajnentation of the Northmen, at all events 
iu Sweden, but, as Dr. Taylor has shown, is the only rea- 
sonable source of the Northern Rones. This opinion, ac- 
cepted by numbers of the greatest palxographic adepts 
abroad, has now — for the first time at the hands of any 
Scaodinaviaa — been adopted and defended by J. Kreiiger 
of Lnnd, in bis last work pnblisht this year: -Det Aryska 
EJementet i den Forn&venska Famitjens och Slagtens organi- 
sation", Lund 1881, p. 22 — 28. In fact, so far tram the 
Runes being ctimmon — which they in that case must have 
been — in their tabulated unknown birth-place the South 
and West of Europe, and excessively scarce in the far-off 
North, up to which it mast have taken centjiries for them 
to have slowly crept, this oldest barbarian Runic Alpliabet, 
the Art of Writing liefore they learnt the Latin letters, has 
been found outside Scandinavia and its colonies and 
marches, was Jterer used-by and has never been seen in any 
German or Saxon land or manuscript or rune-staff or 
middle-age risting. 

Uence the late date of the Iron-age Northern Culture 
and Oinamentaiioo and Wciting falls away, the Runes be- 
longing exclusively to the North. 

And this must necessarily be so. People forget thai 
one great indispensable element m all progress is lime, a 
funr, especially in the early ages of dense milelong 
forests and undrained mar^b and foodless desert and dit- 
ficull conimnuication. In spite of its most perishnble nature, 
and of only 5 finds out of 50,000 ha-ving reacht any public 
or private Museum, we have now abundant proof that Iron 
was well known in several distiicts of Scandinafn;) at least 
200 or 300 years before Christ. By all reason and analogy, 
That was common in one folkland would soon peueirale to 
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another. And wondarftil woold it have been if this had not 
been so, Iron being so much, older in the lands nearesl to 
Scandinavia. I dwell upon this, becaase U'On aad Rimes 
are very near each other as to time. We know very little 
abont these oldest Iron days. Bnt of one thino we are sure, 
that we first find Runes, the art of Writing, in the North 
when Iron bas come in. It is. true that — for want of 
Coins or other time-roarkers — we cannot date the moat 
antique Runic monunients still left in onr lands. But as 
far as we can see, some go back in Sweden aod Tsorway to 
the first Christian century. The reason why so few such 
fast remainE are left is — the immense destruction dui'iitg 
20lX) winters In Denmark we have no 0. N. rnnes till 
the ard Chi-islian a^e, But in Denmark, durimj this 19th 
century alone, more than 50 runic stones have been found 
and instantly broken up, without being examined or copied. 
Sai-ely 1 or 2 or 3 of these may have borne the oldest 
Korthern staves, while others may have been overgang, like 
the Helnies stone in Fyn, from the last half of the 8th 
centnry, which very narrowly escaped being treated in the 
same way as the 50 or 60 others, ere it was rescued and 
put together. It was alreadv cloven into 3 pieces, to be 
osod as gate-posts. So the oveigana Danish Freerslev 
block, found in 1876, was already cut into 3. pieces for 

• practical, use. before the destruction was stopt. However, 
in Denmark, in the 3rd year-hnndred . we have the oldest 
ruBes cut and scribbled with such freedom and facility and 
masterly famiharity on all sorts of trifling things, even, llie 
tools af common workmen, that they show hundreds iif 
years of use, ere tliey could have become so homely and 
vulgar, and have sunk down to the lowest classes. We 
have also Iron-age tinds in Scandinavia fax older than the 
time of Christ; and some of these, if their ornamentation be 

• Barbarian-Classical" in its motives, must have an Early 
Greek and not a late Roman soarce. Sbim/d there be any 
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; traces of Classical ideas in the Northern myths, it is to 
this far-back period we must attribute them, from 500 years 
before Christ to 500 years after, and not to the 9th or 
10th century after Christ. 

All admit that, in the really Roman period, Roraaa 
influence was early and widely felt in the North. Bn: add 
hereto, that later finds have proved that even Romans 
themselves — how many we do not know — must appa- 
rently, as merchants or travelers or agents or refngees or 
what not, have visited Scandinavia, some of them to live 
and die there, in the Early Iron Age. This also would 
give occasion for bits of Classical lore to creep in, as such 
things creep in every where. And as to Christian ideas in 
the same very early age. Christian aiitiiaities both Orthodox 
and Heretical have been found in Scandinavia, which cannot 
all he explained as mere warhooty or merchants-ware. 

Only thus do we get tj'me, sufficient space, elbow-room, 
for such mighty chaiiaes as the free use of Iron, the intro- 
duction and spread over such immense northern lands of a 
Written Alphabet, and the adaptation and local development 
of new artistic types and decoration. 

2. Bow doe.i a neir t-ailk act? — Next, when we con- 
sider great revolutions in faith and manners ail the world 
over, aa far back as we can get, we find that the new doc- 
trines have little effect in reforming or reviving or re-creating 
the old, but that the old variously holds on, miirives, into 
the new. Even Christian worship and ceremonies and asce- 
ticism were largely influenced by Asiatic creeds on the one 
hand and Classical on the other. The nest new Religion, 
that of Mahomet and lii't Koran, was cliieSy made out of 
Jewish and Christian traditions. 
Mormonism, is only a travesty by a 
of his own debaucht Christianity. 
old things change their name and garb, 
live on, in an assimilated or baptized form. 



The last and grossest, 

I dehaucht Yankee swindler 

In all such transitions 

but they largely 

] geological 
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layers the older and oldest often crop out, so in creeds and 

customs. New doutrices naturally try to re-arrange and thus 
use the older, hoping better things as time goes ob. At 
all events the current words remain, and these are in part 
distinctly heathen in character, tho now necessarily employed 
in the phraseology of a younger belief. The Greek of 
St. Paul has many traces of heathen Hellenism. In the 
oldest Scando-Gothic tungs, from Mseso-gothic downwards, 
are many pagan mythical woida as technical terms in the 
worship of the True God. Even at this moment, in spite 
of the progress of 2000 winters, our popular overtrow and 
superstition and witchcraft contain abundant materials — 
however twisted and misunderstood and interpolated — 
pointing to the fetishisms and temple-lore of the Stone or 
Bronze or Early Iron Age. This very day, in our folkly 
nomenclature, our terms for Stars and Stoues and Plants 
and Animals and other things, — besides pagan names 
directly continued on, we have hundreds of such where an 
attribution to a heathen Deity or the link of-a heathen rauh 
still meets us under the thin disguise of Christ or the Holy 
Mother, or of a Christian Saint or Hero. In the same way 
the pagan god- houses ar.d their sites were consecrated to 
Christian uses; the heathen fane-lands became Christian 
endowments, and their festivals were accommodated to 
Christian purposes. The western and especially the English 
Church — which was largely the mother of the Scandinavian — 
was from the first prudent and practical in this point, which 
was sometimes carried to excess, and many lamentable 
corruptions sprung from this very source, 

3. Our friends the Wikings. However we may some- 
times sentimentally admire and besing the Wikings and 
Sea-kings and the wild hordes who followed them, the facts 
remain. By all testimony at home and abroad, they were 
no better than all other buccaneers and pirates and dare- 
devils elsewhere, from the chiefs of Greece to those of the 
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M«ditCTTkB«aii, Irom India to Altera, trom th« filibusters i 
the Levant to those of England in the 16th centar*- 
those ebewhere in the 19th. Taken generally, the Wiki^ 
wer« the scouige of God, an intolerable plagne and clUainilj 
bloody barbarians, sparing neither age nor eex, roainswsl 
oath-breakers ol" their own holiest heathen oaths, carrj-ii 
fire and sword tar and wide, living only tor plnoder i 
dest^atioii, till at last they xeized lands instead ot' karrffim 
them. As in all gQch cases, most of these men cared litt 
or nothing for their ova religion, ^uch as it va&, howew 
fonatical it made thenj as the soldiers of slao^ter and tM 
natural foes ul' that new Law, those longed-for 'GiIm4 
Tidings of great joy to all people', whose lirsi and I 
command men t was Peace and Right and Order '^ 
Wikitig sought partly fame; bnt his rco/ trade was beef a 
beer and booty, gold and gands, silks and slave." and siivai 
wises and women and war-gear. These things he woaU 
get at all hazards, by foul laeans (tire and sword) or i 
fair {cointnerce), and fool means were the easiest and < 
Riooest. The great organized Wiking-raids of the Sih i 
lOdi ceaturies w«re themselves largely a result of the beatli 



I III. &. Laing, in hh ^The Heiniskringta- (^Vol t, 
J844. p. Sli) rightly observes, as to tbe better c 
Northmeii in the Wiking age : " A very strong religioid 
spirit , cuDong some at least of the pagan popalatJoi 
be inferrei] from various details in Ae sagas. We read ) 
[D8DJ individuaU in the reiga& of Hakoa the Good, of OlOi 
Tryggreijoo. and of Olat' the Saint, who chotie to suffer i 
tilation. torture, tbe loi>s of fonime. and even of life, i 
than give up their treligiont and submit to baptism. 
religrion of Odin had its luartyrs in those days, and ■: 
quently. tnuft have had it^ doctriaes. it^ devotions, its t 
vaucei. it.i application to the mind of man in iome wa, 
eomelhiiig lu suffer for.- The more this was (be case, the 
older was their creed, and the less could they be fabricating 
new KiyihE. 
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system having nearly spent itseil'. Wikingship began to be felt 
by the households of the murdered or plundered farmers and 
landholders nl htrnp as an unbearable curse, and by the better 
eleraents of the Scandian population as & godless tyranny 
against the lands abroad. The more powerful rulers tried 
to put it down, but this for a long time only swelled the 
ranks of the freelances. So did the eR'ortR of daring and 
eifted leaders to kill or banish the many folk-kings and 
petty chiefs, so as to unite the folklands under one head. 
This process of unification was inevitable, however terrible 
the cost of blood and the individual crime. After driving 
off the swarms which colonized Iceland and the Western 
Hands and Ireland, and which recolonized half England, by 
about the year 1000 "we find Denmark and Sweden and 
Norway each under its own Christian ■ king inirodncing 
Christian Coinage and PoHce, and Iceland a Christian Re- 
public using the Chiiflhn money (so far as it had money) 
of the neighboring states. And by tliis time the word 
""Wiking" had largely come in the now Christian North — 
however much of its Evangelisation was naturally only no- 
minal — to be equal to "Robber- and "Ruftian' and 
■Wretch", as those bullies the Bearsarks had, long before. 
In fact it is admitted on all hands that in these 9th and 
10th centnries the heathen faith was dying out, crumbling ■ 
away, falling to pieces, being now chiefly nsed as poetical 
material, mere bricks and nionar in a school of composition 
which rapidly became more and more technical and artificial 
and obscure and unnatural, while the heathen institutions 
were making room for better aiTans,'ements and a higher 
civilizalinii; till at last the Spirit of Christ, the Law of 
Love, struck away the last fetter of the last Slave. — On 
every side, too, cimtact with the mighty organized Christian 
communities, with their mngnificetit buildings and picturesque 
processions and rich church -worship and striking court- 
ceremonials, was producing its effects, humanizing savage 
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strength, often leading to BaptisiU) very largely to Prim- 
signing or Cross-marking, an introductory rite usnally re- 
quired before free intercourse with the Christians was per- 
mitted. Nay, Christian influences were silently at work in 
Scandinavia itself, so many of whose children had warred 
or wandered or trafSct in Christian lands. Long before the 
conversion of the Kings, here and there settlers came baclt 
who had been baptized in the outland, or small missions 
had borne frdt, Christian families were to be found. Even 
among the unconverted. Christian grave-rites — whose 
sacred splendor they had seen abroad — were pnrtly iotro- 
duced. And beyond sea, the moment the pagans toucht 
British soil, and indeed many a shore elsewhere, they often 
met Kinsfolk who had long been Christians, and they them- 
selves when remaining in those lands usually became zealous 
converts in one generation, the sons most commonly restoring 
what their fathers had hnroed or overturned, lavishing broad 
acres and store of gold or privilege on their new ecclesias- 
tical foundations. 



The Contrast to the Background. 

We are now, however, called upon to believe that at 
this moment of rapid heathen decay and transition, the 
most intelligent Scandinavian adventurers, such as had 
escaped death by sea or sickness or weapon, after ravaging 
and firing churches and monasteries where almost alone 
skin-hooks were kept, and after slaughtering the monks and 
nuns and clergy and leading men — all who had any par- 
ticular book-culture — , suddenly run about to read the 
codices they had destroyed and to hold friendly talk with 
the wise men they had butchered, and in this way pickt 
up a lot of legends and traditions and details, many of 
them so minute as to be unknown to mo.^t learned men 
etvn noir. And so they went home and elaborated heathen 
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genealogies and mylha and tales, for the nse of a populatina 
whose masses had already abandoned and now openly hdi- 
cvled not a little of what they had inherited. No amount 
of intercourse with foreign slaves and wives and concubines 
at home, or of parleyings and ale-drinkings with English or 
Irisli friends or allies abroad, would be sufficient for sacb 
a phenomenon as this. 

Such a process of building up heathen God-lore, if 
possible at all, can only be conceivable on condition of its 
being local and very alow. It must have taken a. thousand 
years first to have formed such mythic cycles of song and 
saga, and then for these to have spread abroad, and sunk 
down into the dialects and the tribal settlements. Yet we 
tind as far hack as the 7th and 8th centuries in Scandi- 
navian England, and as early as trustworthy monuments go 
in the motherland , that the chief of these myths were then 
well known in the North, often curiously localized, the 
oldest remembered places and things being named alW 
them, while here and there they have left their mark on 
works of art. 

All sceptical periods are highly credulous. The present 
is a highly sceptical age, and therefore beyond measure 
credulous. It denies a priori all miracles, tho the world is 
full of mysteries and miracles, Bnt impossibilities hke these, 
miracles so miraculous, we decliue to accept. 

It is clear, if this wonderfal process began and was 
largely fixl in the 9th and following century, that no heathen 
or Christian materials so employed could be later than the 
8th age. Yet a multitude of the pieces referred to by Prof. 
Bugge are from the middle age, some of them later still, 
when additions and alterations were daily made to the older 
Christian or half Christian legends. Testimony taken from 
such sources is therefore simply valueless. 

What mythic songs and remains Norway, Sweden, 
^ Denmark and England originally had — we shall never 
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kuow. What is left was chiefly preserved in Iceland, Ihe 
Holy Land of the Northern peoples, whose geographical 
position made it the isolated oceaa-surroanded depositary of 
BO much that was antique, such treasures of olden tradition, 
in the families of chieftains who united in their own persons 
the lore of Land-right, Doom-right and Priest-right. Saso 
in Denmark has preserved some striking r^raains of this 
kind, often showing a curious local stamp, unhappily not 
seldom in a confused shape. For Saxo's date is coo modern; 
heathenry was then largely forgotten in Denmark. In fact 
Scandinavia proper, like England itself, has lost the mass 
of its primitive manuscripts and monuments from attacks 
by strangers, internal calamities, civil wars, endless destruc- 
tion, the ravages of the Reformation and neglect and Van- 
dalism in general. England stili has some costly fragments, 
to which must he added the Wessohrunuer Prayer, now 
estant only in an Old-Saxon dress, as the 0. Saxon 
Heliand is doubtless a mere translation from Old-English. 
Our -English Epical Lays and Channs also contain valuable 
heathen reminiscences, tho the subjects are mainly Chiistian. 
But the whole hearing of England on this head has 
been misunderstood by Prof. Bugge, All the Scando-Goths 
probably had more or less the same chief Gods, with many 
clan differences and minor deities, and tales varying — as 
such things do in all lands and times. But whatever mytliic 
songs any of the German or Saxon or Frisic races may 
have had, are lost. As far as we know, only the Korthmen, 
the folk-stems in Scandinavia and England, bad what we 
understand by developt Mythology. Geraiany can show a 
couple of short interestiug mythical fragments; but what ts 
now vulgarly called -German Mythology" is — the wholesale 
annexation, the theft bodily, by Germany in modern times 
(for all this trafiio is comparatively modern) of the whol? 
mythic Btore of Scandinavia and England. 
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Now whatever iraggets of God-lore may be found in 
England are doubly costly, in this particular argument, from 
tlLeir extreme anUrjUity, Already in the 2nd century after 
Christ there was a large Northern settlement in England; 
this continually increast, mixt with Frisians and other 
Scaodo-Goths, and at last they founded "kingdoms". The 
Wiking invasions were merely a second outflow from the 
same Northern hive, now speaking dialects which the lapse 
of several centuries had considerably modified from those of 
the first settlers in Britain. But the oldest Iron-age soldiers 
and colonists from Scandinavia carried their native Runes 
with them to Britain, together with their homeland temple- 
tales. Accordingly — in spite of endless destruction, and 
early Christianization , and the rapid spread of the Latin 
letters (the alphabet of the Church and of Western civili- 
zation), English Runic Monuments begin with the 5th year- 
hundred; fragments of Scandian pagan myths are carved on 
stone in England in the 7th age; while traces of Scandian 
god-lore show themselves in English manuscripts in the 8th 
century; we having no Bkicbooks written in English earlier 
than that date. 



But let us 
more in detail. 



Bvgge's 1st Parf. 

' thro onr learned critic's 



The . 



At p. 1, in connection with the akses, the 0. E. es, 
Icel, -BsiR, in modern Danish aser, he says that on the 
Danish Kragehul-Moss Spear-shaft is a genitive mansuanne 
ASDoisALAS , which is "graphic « for ansi'sisalas. As all the 
letters in this inscription are continuous, not divided into 
words, each decipherer will of course separate and group 
them as seems him best, so as to give what he thinks a 
20* 
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good meaning. Prof. Bugge has bo done, and got the group 
abovej which he thinks is a mansoame. His version of this 
listing has not yet been made public. I have found do 
such mansname here. At all events the runes as they 
stand can ooly be redd ^srcis^L^s, and I cannot see how 
the plain ^s is ographicu for xns. If the n had been pro- 
nounced when the laoce-shaft was carved, the rune-cutter 
would have given us ^ns. As it was not, he gave us #:s. 
Hut as Prof. Bagge has made the plain s into a, because 
he otherwise has no a in his 0. N. alphabet, so ^s is to be 
'graphic- for £ns to fit hie reading or learning. I mention 
this here because m other places, when it suits his purpose, 
he hangs the whole world on the color of a vowel, the very 
smell of a consonant. 

The NonUndorf Brooch. 
At p, 2 he says that the Nordendorf Brooch, which I 
take to have been of 5th century North-English origin, 
hears in Old-Northern Runes the inscription wioi ^onar, 
"Thonar vieu, may T/ionar lor Thor) wi for bless), which 
would be surprising indeed on a Brooch, Fastener or Fibula, 
As far as I know, no such formula has ever been foond on 
personal ornaments or clasps or tools of any kind in any 
land. What this garment-pio really hears is: 3 scribbles, 
the names of the owners from time to time, as it changed 
hands. The Gist is: aledbwim , a mansname, made out of 
the 2 Old-English names commonly spelt eleof or elof and 
wtKi. The second is: lon^woue, a mansname, consisting of 
the 2 0. E. names lone and wohh or worry. The third is: 
woDiK wiKiwoN.«wvo ; woojEs being a not uncommon 0. E. 
masculine name, as odin is still, tho scarce, a mansname in 
England and Scandinavia, wiNiwoN.twyo is a womansname 
in the dative, compounded of 2 0. E. words, but this is the 
tirst time I have seen this name wo^ with a feminine 
ending. Thus this 3rd risting simply says: viooxn-gifDS'this 
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to-l/ie-lad !/-v/jmwoy/Ew, who was of course his wife or sweet- 
heart or kinswoman or friend. 

Foreign words, etc. 
At p, 4 we have the argument that the Northern myths 
could not be older than the 9th and 10th centuries, because 
they contain a number of Latin words, especially such as 
had been learned by the Wikings in England. As to this, 
I suppose we must still place glorious old Bishop Wnlfila 
in the middle of the 4th century; yet the Mfflso-Gothie tests 
contain many foreign words, Classical and other. The same 
is the case with all the other oldest Scando-Gothic manu- 
scripts, which go back to the ftth age, the outland words 
there found being usually very much older in popular use 
than that date. 

And with regard to England, it was a Roman province 
for about 350 years, down to 401. An altar has been 
foond there, dated 154 years after Christ, to the Scando- 
Gothic God JCPiTER-TANAscs, TBCNOR Or THDR. Cohorts and 
military Colonies from all Roman lands were in garrison in 
-England, including a Grceco-Syriac population at Corbridge, 
and many Altars in Britain bear Greek inscriptions, one of 
them by a Greek high-priestess. Even Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics have been found there. Gothic Scandinavians fared 
far and wide before Christ among the Greek colonies near 
them, and after Christ in the Imperial service in Italy and 
Byzantium, also mingling with Western and Eastern popu- 
lations and cohorts and legions and garrisons half the world 
over, besides their frequent contact with their kinsmen in 
Britain and elsewhere. Thence alone swarms ofRoman and 
Classical words would come in and did come in, among the 
English in particular and the Northmen in general, aided by 
intercourse with Romanized Gaul and half Romanized Ger- 
many. All know what great wanderers the Britons, Angles, 
and Northmen generally, were. 
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We see then that our Scando-AogHc forefathers had 
more than 1400 years to pick up a few Greek words, and 
700 for them to ^learn a few Latin (■whicli were often 
half Greek) hefore tlie 8th centary after Christ, And as to- 
English vocables not of Classical origin, who has told Prof. 
Bugge that they did not exist in ih&Scandian dialects also^ 
They may quite well, for all that we can say. New runic 
finds in this way give such missing links. Even the very 
oldest Scandian iooA-remains are so modern, that we can 
draw no conclusion from such words not being found there. 
In the one folk-land or the other, as we are all aware, 
ancient words continually draw back and others take their 
place. — In illustration of Latin words whicli very early made 
their way to Scandinavia, irhen we cannot teli, I will mention 
owe (unknown in English)') which is not in the Scandian 
heathen songs, but might have been, for it became a 
favorite in Scandinavia. Rapidly a household term there, 
it formed derivatives, and drove out older expressions. I 
refer to k.eb, rXb, dear, Moved, witii sufh formatives as the 
Swedish karler Danish beblighep. Whether indirectly bor- 
rowed from some old Romance speech or taken directly from 
the Latin cabcs, this Scandian k^cr. ker is none the less 
certainlij a Roman vocable. Now in the iland of Gotland 
was found in 1871 an exceptionally shaped granite block, 
bearing a rather long funeral inscription in the later runes, 
some in unusual shapes, and with the scarce type + tor 
B. Some letters are dim or worn away, but the whole 
formnia can be redd, and many of the words are too plain 
for doubt. Among the distinct ones are: 

DrUR. SAR KIARK. BRtrl'CR (siui) RCl'DlSL. 
OVER, tO-HIMSELF BE^ft, BROTHER (hls) R. 

That is, In wemoitj of hU beloved Brother liuthuist. 



I The solitary kagoeblejjc (= karleyk), 1. 2187 i 
niuluiDt ed. White, is a mere iat« Wikingism. 
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Now this grave-stone cannot be later than the 9th cen- 
tury. It is heathen, and its whole style both in runes and 
execation is very antique. But it was a public monument 
in the common local language, and was intended to 'be 
understood by all who saw it. And yet the Latin word 
CARDS is not only here fully Scandiuavianized as quite a 
current expression, but it has even had time to become 
dialectized, so as to get the well-known broken vowel ia, 
for A. The ac. s. masc. of car "n'oald at this time usually 
be KABAN. Bnt so current was the word that the falling 
syllable is slurred, and for the 2 syllables rauas we have 
the monosyllable kurk. Thus so common in Gotland in the 
9th year-hundred, it must have been used tbere tvnj long 
before. It Ib only the want of really old written remains in 
Scandinavia, which hinders us from adding many other such 
examples. 

But difference of Gender! Well. Sorely, however, 
nothing is more illusory. All practical philologists are well 
aware, that a word may have different genders in the same 
land ia different districts at the same time, and even in the 
same district at the same moment, and that genders often 
fluctuate in the same land as years go by. 

Tliat vjRCNGR should be originally an English term is 
most unlikely, tho it may be older in Scandinavia, and 
therefore in England, than has been supposed. And if 
TiEiNSR, the pirate, was originally English (wioiho), why was 
not viKiHG, a pirate-expedition, also used in England? 

It is true enough that s«I^G is slurred from s.cccinc. 
It was pointed out nearly ISO years ago by a learned Eng- 
lishman, Edward Lye. But this s^ccirg most likely existed 
also in the oldest Scandinavian, If we had voluminous 
Scandian siiinbooks from the 8th century, we might prove 
it. We have not, and therefore can only prove that the 
oldest Scandian codices are modern. But it is surely most 
unreasonable that a word so common and so widely spread 
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all over Scandinavia — as far back as we can go and in 
Btill living provincial dialects — as SMua, a bed, should 
have been borrowed from England by Wikings. The same 
is 'the case with the word rird, the house-guard or house- 
hold, like s^SG found in Scandinavia in a shortened form 
because the monuments are so late. The longer forms meet 
ns in 0. English and Ohg, These two words were so much 
the more likely to have been also Old-Scandinavian, as 
they both exist in the excessively Scandinavian 0. North- 
English. 

The former is even there slnrred, exactly a 
having become song. The latter is in a shape 
than in South-English, hiohad. As 
with such things I may mention, that both i 
and HiwRBD died out hundreds of years ago in England. 
Tet, in the N. Engl, speech the former is still found as 
Gone and stms. As to hiwred, before it became extinct in 
England, it had gone over to the shorter forms Hiaii and 
HERB, just as in Scandinavia. Of the many words used by 
our forefathers for Couch, Steeping place, only 2 are now 
commonly left, ued in English and s^ng in Scandinavian. 

That wic is borrowed from the Latin vices, has never 
yet been proved. 

That rtjoD, a woman, should be dipt out of 0, English 
female names ending in -pleii, is simply monstrous. 

As to DRERKa OK DCEMi boiug an imitation of the English 
DRisciN *ND dryman, surely this guess is no better. 

Common people would rather think veig, strength, con- 
nected with TEiG, strong drink, than that veig, liquor should 
be eventually taken from the 0, E. w*;oe a cup. That both 
may perhaps originally have sprung from the same Northern 
toot, is quite another matter. 

And as to the borrowed Irish or Keltic words. We 
are all aware that certain Keltic and Finnish and other 
words early crept into Scandinavia. And why should they 



not? The Scandinavians were in frequent contact with 
these peoples. That no Scandinavian should ever visit Keltic 
lands and folks, and no Kelt ever have seen a Scandinavian, 
before these famous and exact 9th and 10th centuries after 
Christ, is — well, it is food for the simple. 

Lake and Frigg. 

On his page 10 Prof Bugge asserts that lore's accusa- 
tion against frigg, that she had slept in the arms of her 
Brother (I suppose a misprint for Brothers, referring to the 
story about tile and ve), must have been imported from 
England at a very late date. For, says he, it is taken 
from Abbot Alfric of Malmsbury'), at the end of the 10th 
or beginning of the lltb century. If this Alfric be the 
excellent Archbishop of Canterbury, the book will be no 
older. Alfric says in the poem that this blood-shame took 
place between jove and tekus. Now this slander, continues 
Prof. Bugge, against the fair vescs was unknown in Classical 
times, and was first taught the heathen barbarians by 
Christian priests, to bring the Classical Gods into contempt. 
How all this could interest the Scandians, who knew little 
and cared less about jove and vencs in a Roman sense, I 
fail to see. But meantime here as elsewhere in Prof. 
Bugge's pages, we must not be too strict. 

Let us, however, at once add to his statement, that it 
was really Classical and not Christian authors who first 
spread abroad this scandal, if scandal it be. For we must 
remember, that all mythologies abound in doubles and inter- 
mixtures and contradictions, chiefly sprung from the blending 
of local symbols and songs and superstitions. Scandinavia 
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was fnll or Each. Even as to FRtoe herself, it is certain 
not only that mioo and frota were both originally one dehj, 
but also that tins female goddess was at lirst one and the 
same with the god frot or fret, the English frea. So also 
in the classic lands. Their traditions had one vends, buC 
they had also Itco, and three, and four. One of these was 
the dautihter of Japiter by the njinpli Dione. Mars was the 
son of Jupiter and Jnno, or, as titbers will, of Jnno alone, 
just as Minerva was the daughter of Jupiter alone. In 
either case Mars was the son of Jupiter, whether with or 
without the help of Juno, and thus tenus and mars irere 
literally Brother and Sister. But that h^rs really did sleep 
in vESDs's anus, no one can deny. All the Gods saw it, 
and great was their jeering and laughter thereat. How 
then could this be a late libel, invented h\ Christian clergy?') 
But let us hear what Alfric really communicates. His 
words have been misunderstood, and io fact he is in places 
unclear. This is natural enough, because he talks of the 
heathen in general, and a/.io of the heathen Danen, so that 
now and then suroe confusion may arise. After a few sentences 
about idolatn' in all lands and siti-hn and jove, he tells us that 



I Of course tlie Cbristiaus early used Che crimes of tlie heathen 
Gods &.>■ argumeats agaiost the heathen faith. These crimes, 
so fa,r from being iimeiiled by the ChristiauB, were uotittDually 
appealed to by them as facts publicly acknowledged by (lie 
pagans themseUes. I will only give one example. In the 
early 3rd oeutury, in book 10 oFhis "Becognitionea*. S. Clemens 
(or the anchor who goes under that name) declaims in a 
masterly manner against heathen idolatry. He cries shame 
□II the beastly liveti of their <i immortals • , as solemnly 
described hy the pagan priests and puets. Amung other 
things he points out. in section lli, ihal Jupiter committed 
incest with hit own sifter, Juno, and ^so with hia own 
daaghlef, Persephone (Proserpina), who bore Io him Dionysius 
(DioDUsoa. Bacchus). With (he endless variations of these 
legends I have here noching to do, 
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several nations called Jove thoe, and that this thob was the 
favorite God of the Danish people. Also, that mabs was 
joye's son, and was worshipt on the third day of the week 
as the battle-god, thus ujakiug him tt, ttb, the Enghsb Ttw. 
Also, that another pagan man-god was mercdri, to whom 
the fourth day, Wednesday, was given, and that he was 
called oNn in Danish. Also, that there was a woman-deity 
named vencs, honored on the Friday, and he expressly adds 
that she was called khygs in Danish. Also that on the 
seventh day, Saturday, siTonN was worshipt, unhappily not 
giving the Danish name, if he e.xisted in Denmark. 

Alfric also accuses Jupiter of having debauchl his two 
daughters DiiN* and vencs, Tliia is therefore either a 
blundered myth, or an otherwise unknown local or late- 
Roman tradition, for we have no orthodox Classical tale 
about Jove's incest with Diana. 

However all this may be, Aifric distinctly asserts that 
according to Danish accounts Jove-iaoE lay with Venus- 
FRTCG, and that Mars-Tv also lay with Venus-rRTca, and that 
FHYCG and TY were Brother and Sister. 

Now Aifric had heard or redd all this before the year 
1000, in England, where there was nn immense Danish 
population, many of them still pagans or only half Christ- 
ianized. Whence had these Danes gotten this belief? They 
had inherited it from their fathers, if old settled families; 
or they had brought it with them direct from Denmark, if 
they were more or less new comers, In either case this 
old heathen tradition was not invented py them in Christian 
England anno 1000 after Christ, And in the first instance 
it must have come from Denmark. Nor have we any hint 
that this was a new tale. All things are spoken of by 
Aifric ~ with his repeated was. was, was — as old establisht 
facts. Alfric's poem therefore proves that the accosation 
by LME against friqo in the Elder Edda must have been 
very antique in the North. It is physically impossible that 
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it could have been copied from England so late as in the 
lltb ceDtury, in which case it could not have become twisted 
and partly nationalized in Scandinavia before the 13lh or 
14tfa century at the earliest. 

True it is that Alfric malies thok and not woden the 
greatest Danish God: 

Joua to wurflmynte, 

5am mBprostan_gode. 
But so he may have been. Alfric had no doubt good 
reasons for what he said. He knew more about these 
things than we do, and thoh plays the same supreme part 
ill the centories older English Beowulf, which, a.s we all 
are aware, is a Danish national Epic retold in England. 

Modem Etymilogiea. 
At p. 11 and following we learn that loki is lpcifer, 

HYKIR is OENECS, TTR is TYDBCS , HLODTN IS LATOKA, HJALMAltR is 

HiLAS, HERccLEs or ERcoL is oRVARODDB, and ao on. To these 
things I have nothing to say, except that it is this abuse of 
etymological and philological triclis which has justly escited 
the ridicule of sober people, and that with such leger- 
demain we may prove whatever we like, that anything is 
everything, and that everything is nothing at all. And it 
does not mend the matter, if, when we have no better 
argument, we call it "folk-etymology." Where, indeed, we 
have a long succession of (ransiliona/ forms on InislwtJtihy 
monuments, something can be done. But by mere playing 
on words for a theory we accomplish nothing. If Prof. 
Bugge had remarkt that all mythologies have deep roots 
and have some things in common, and that sometimes even 
names may run into each other, but gnarled and twisted 
and split and shortened or lengthened at head or tail or 
both, and slurred and drawled in the most curious way — 
in short, as we vulgarly say, Iransmof/rified , of which all 
languages show so many laughable or surprieing examples 
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— so that they defy the naual etymological recipes and 
siak into mere »folk-etymology", — the case would have 
been different. But to crush and press the gradual or 
sudden and accidental developments of thousands of years 
from India to Iceland, as well as the spontaneous independent 
accidental upgrowth of parallel popular ideas, into the nar- 
row box called the Wikings of the 9th and 10th century — 
is meaningless. 

To such extremes does this system lead our learned 
author that, at p. 18, 19, obscurities in an old codex, or 
even a mistranslation in a little known writer, hundreds of 
years before in Italy or somewhere else, gave bis full armor 
to BJALUAR, and changed the Spider and her Web into KiN 
and her Sea-net, and compelled thor to save his life by the 
help of an Alder-tree, with whose aid he swang himself np 
out of the water, instead of quietly and respectably getting 
into a Boat, as the Latin author said that herccles — that 
is THOR — actually did. But then as thor was also achilles, 
there is no longer any ditt'iculty. Prof. Bugge might have 
further proved that all these things were introduced into 
the North by Wikings in the 9lh & 10th centuries by ad- 
ding — that THOR was here, oho, Ulysses, who saved himself 
from Charybdis by swinging himself up with the aid of the 
figtree which grew over the rock. — It is true that this is 
in Homer, and all the chief Greek heathen writers were 
almost unknown before the year 800 in the barbarous west, 
and scarcely re-appeared till after the fall of Constantinople. 
Bat such small things need not trouble us. When the 
illustrious and learned Greek Theodore was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he took Greek Mss, with him to Eng- 
land, among them a codex of Homer, probably the Srst 
known out of the Classical lands. This was in 670. The 
Greek, school founded by Theodore declined after his epoch. 
But his skinbook Homer was of course not burned by the 
Wikings; on the contrary it was piously sludkd by them, 
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and they thus took the above episode from liis OdysBeyii 
Qtiod eral demonslram/vm . 

Goih leamleriiig ii' disffuhe. 

At p. 15 Prof. Bugge gives another proof that thesa 
Northero myths are from the middle-age. It is, that in 
them we have tales about mummed Gods wandering 
earth, which were therefore imitated from i>middte-age Latiafl 
redactions of Greek-Roman myths"^). 

This need not keep us long. Such wanderings meetl 
US abundantly all the world over. I never yet heard of any ' 
mythology which had them not. The vei^ oldest religions 
have the most. They go back even to Paradise itself, 
when Animals as it were talkt with each other and with 
man, and when the tirst pair "heard the voice of the Lord 
God, walking in the garden in the cool of the dayt^). As 
might be expected, they also have survived into the Christian. 
system. All thro the middle-age until now, we have in 
Christian Europe a whole cyclus of tales about Our Lord 
and St. Peter, and other Saints, — and about the Devil 
and his Mother or his Grandmother or his men — , going 
in various errands up hill and down dale, from tlie rich 
man's house to the poor shepherd's hot. 



The ayyumetil from the Folk-tale. 
Let us now turn to p. 25. — We have hitherto lookt. j 
upon all mj*tbologies as ever-growing aver varying ever- 
mingling temple-tales and types and symbols and local 
legends and adventures of chiefs and clans, wandering in a 
thousand shapes, swollen by fanciful things continually added 
by poets, penetrating or making folk-tales and beingfi 



*) alatineke GjeDgiveUer fra. Middelalder 
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influenced by them back again. For such folk-tales and 
folk-ballads are often mere fragments or localizations or 
tribal adaptations of the temple-tales themselves. Such 
things are therefore, in svhslance, immensely antique. 

But Prof Bugge informs us, that where there is a 
common element in a folk-tale and a Norihern temple-tale, 
the latter has been made or modified by the folk-tale as 
pickt up from Latin or something else in the 9th or lOih 
century. 

Would it not be more reasonable to say, that the oldest 
and widest spread folk-tales are in substance Ikounands of 
years older than the ?th century, many of them being traced 
as far as we can go back — even to Egyptian Papyri in 
the graves of the dead, and to Assyrian and Babylonian 
stones and tablets in the temples of great kings — to the 
farthest East and the farthest West, the farthest North and 
the farthest South? 



The Old Language and the Neic. 

But we now come to something much more serions. 
Deus ex machina. We cut the Gordian knot, as we cannot 
unloose it. At p. 28 Prof, Bngge handles that great cru.t 
— the language. And what is the result? It is this: 

As far back as we can go with the help of the later 
and the oldest Runes, there prevailed in Scandinavia — 
say for the lirst 800 years after Christ — a language which 
was NOT 1" Northern*. During this period its Northern 
characteristics are so little developt, that we with good 
reason may call it a "gerraansk" (that is, a Scando-Gothic) 
dialect. 

In the year 801, however, or, strictly, a few moons 
after the 9th century opens, all this is changed. There 
then all at once bursts forth, -in the 9th century«, a full- 
feathered 'Northern" individuality in the language, "In sound, 
grammatical forms, syntax and word-stuff this new tung 
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WM qmle <ftffei«Dt from tltat which eiclnsiTelT preraikd i 
tbe North dovn to th« 7th and 8th Tegtr-handred*'). 

And aM there was thU sodden reToIatioa in the lai 

' gnafe, we cannot be astoni^ht that there was an eqw 

I Hdden reToletion in the religions belief and sod^ of t 

^ Bcaodinavians. The more miracW, the merrier. Oolj' i 

St allav some fev years for the new tang to settle dowi 

■od fix tt£e)f, before we can expect n^rr lavs about the n 

God-myths in ihe bctt language. 

All this is very surprising , absolntelr incredible, altfl 
getfaer impossible. It is also carious as regards mvself [ 
sonally. 

When I polilbht the result of my Old-yorthem Runj 
studies, some 14 years ago, I endeavored to show i 
prove by facts , that Northenk fpeech-lore daring this i 
tury, misled by German theories, bad wandered into 
wrong path: that the preseot ihibboleth aboai all the ScanJ 
dian lands having once in the oldest historical times spok«l 
one language, this being 14tb centary Icelandic, now mis 
called •Oid-Nortbenf, was a colossal mistake, and wool^ 
haTe been a physical and geographical coolradictiOQ. 
riiowed that do such immense land-groop, any where or 
Lsny time, as Scandinavia, ever had one tong, even as a 
conventiooal book-Iangnage, in age^ which had no centrali- 
zation and DO schools. On the coutrary, in tbose sweepi 
of wide territory which were iwrf yet Sweden or Xorway t 
Denmark or England, bat only many-kinged folklands, 
were naturally and inevitably only local dialects, the talki 
of the several stems and families which had gradnaJIf. 
settled or spread in the various shires, these dialects • 

') idet er da i Lj^, i Fomcr, i de for Sxtnings-biri^ 
nadTendigile Formord og overliOTed i Ordfomadet gjei 
(fribende forj^elligt fia det Sprog. der rai del 
i Norden tndtil i 7de og 8de Aarhondred. • 
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— however agreeing in essentials — of course always clianging 
aod intenijingling ; but that we know nothing of these 
things, save when we are holpen by the scanty Runic mono- 
ments. 1 pointed out that all tion-runic ScandinaviaD liter- 
ature is modem, and that we must therefore try to get 
light from the next best source, the oldest Scandian colonies, 
whose literature is old. The earliest of these is England, 
whose Anglo-Gothic settlement began in the 2nd century 
after Christ; the next great outflow was to Iceland, about 
the year 900. There are 700 winters between these dates. 

We guess a liUte about the oldest non-rauic English 
dialects, nothing about the oldest Icelandic. It is not till 
the 5th century that English runes begin to help us, till 
the 8th that English parchments come in. A little before 
1200 a couple of Icelandic vellums enable us to see that 
Icelandic Ihen was very different from the poJisht orthodox 
schooled classical Icelandic of the 14th century. Thus the 
first English parchments are nesrly 500 years more ancient 
than the earliest Icelandic, which are from the middle age. 
The contrast is immense. In 500 or 400 or even 300 or 
200 years a language undergoes surprising alterations. What 
the mixt colony-dialect of Iceland was about the year 900, 
we can not know. It was certainly v«ri/ different to the 
(300 winters later) oldest parchment Icelandic. The oldest 
known Swedish skinbook dates after 12.t0, the oldest Danish 
is later stilt. 

I also showed tliat in Old-Nortliern Rimic remains in 
Scandinavia we find the local talks not only not Icelandic, 
but on a par generally with the oldest Eiia;li8h, especially 
tbe oldest North-English; and that, also speaking generally, 
we see that the olde--t runish Scandinavian, tho bearing its 
own Northern character amid its many dialectic variations, 
— Btanda on the same footing as all the other oldest 
Scandn-Gothic folk-moles of which monuments have come 
down to us, 

21 
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At the same tfine 1 drev attentioD to the pact, 
what for ^ome cestnrie« has disiin^oishi the Scaodian tni 
htnn the Eoglish, (the Passive verb and the Post-aiticfe^ 
were later local ScaGdioariaD developmeDts , did i 
to show themselves id Scandian till late id the lOih yei 
hoDdred, and vere not koown to or osed by those mnltiti 
dinons Scaadiaii popalatioD^ — chiefiv Danish — vhid 
swarmed over into England in the Wiking period, occnpyi 
half the coomry, the Danelag, English proviDces which I 
written tDonomenu still left from that otden time, and whoi 
strongly markt lolk-dialects have remained to this very dayj 
bat in neither of which we have yet tbund Wiking example! 
of the Passive Voice or the afBxt Article. It folloi 
this that tbe Scandian Pirates who came direct from 
North and settled in England in the 9th and lOth centnriei 
— spoke a language which was *ot -Northem-. How tbi 
cotild be, I leave to Prof. Bagge to explain. 

Rm I also remarkt tliat the older German dialects, 
their use of sii, sica, had nearly us moch of a Passive or 
ftiiddle form as Scand'na\ia in the 11th and 13th cenltmes. 
bnt that this usi- of sek went on developing in Scandinavia 
while it grew less common in Germany, and was little used 
in old Jntlandic. At the same time a large part of North 
and Sonth Jutland has kept unchanged its original prefixt 
Article, jnst as we have done in England. The English 
coiUtt not torm a Passive or Reflective by the help of sik, 
as they so early tout this sik, tho thev long kept the pro- 
nominal adjective sis, which latter however has also centuries 
since died out in England. I therefore asserted that the 
Old-English, especially the 0. North-English, — whose 
sinrrings and simplitications were as rapid as those of 
Scandinavia, while the Sunth-English was do(igedly con- 
servative — was the be>t key to the 0. Northern runic 
remains in the homeland, and a costly help to the stndy of 
tbe Scandian tungs in general. 
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But the moment I quietly and modestly advanced these 
views, — the result of years of special study — , I was 
covered with obloquy in Scandinavia, the Icelandlc-as- 
Old-Northern school beioEf up in arms against me; while in 
England and America the fruits ot my long and painful 
labors excited great attention, and were approved by many ■ 
of the best jjhilologists. 

We now see that Prof. Bugge , without mentioning my 
name, has entirely come round to my views. Only, instead 
of many dialects, he still speaks of one lnngnaye\ and, 
instead of calling the oldest Northern a "Scando-Gothic" 
tnng, he calls it ogermansk'. 

But he adds something against which I beg strongly to 
protest. He says that this "one- Kcandian language during 
the first 800 years after Christ was not ■ Northern h, and 
that suddenly, by the year 801 or 811 or 821. or whatever 
the date was, all ihe various Scandian populations had 
agreed to evolve out of their "inner cunseiousneas- a new 
language, i|Uite different from the older one, a new tung 
now for the first time n Northern. ■■ 

We can only smile at all this extravagance. Such a 
wonder was never tierore heard ol since the world began, 
'In every country there are varions talks, and these local 
dialects go on, changing and mixing, some slowly some 
quickly; so that at the same tiiDe in the same land we 
have many fiuctuatiog motes, some simpler and more modern, 
others more old-fashioned and cumbrous, othersome with 
mixtures strange of both old and new. But no dialect-group 
can jump from one extreme to the other in a week or a 
generation. They crumble and grow by degrees, during 
thousands of years. Klse all intercourse would cease; no 
man could speak with his own grandfather; the language of 
the Law the Temple the Scald the Market and the Home 
— would become gibberish. And all that we have left of 
written Scandinavian, from the time of Christ downwards. 
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shows one and the Bame "Northern- tung, but slowly 
changin;^ in its various local shapes, so that one year- 
hundred was never cut off troni the speech and syntax and 
word-stuff of its t'oreganger. 

At this very moment there are scores of dialects in 
Scandinavia, some of them so practically different, that 
people from the one district cannot understand those from 
the other. There are, unhappily, also at least '2 con- 
ventional artificial Book-languages in official use , and — 
however unnecessary and absurd and injurious it may be, 
yet — the fad is, that most books intended to be widely 
redd are instantly translated from the one Scandian book- 
tung to the other. Yet all this does not hinder the ad- 
vance of tiie Scandian lands on the same lines with a 
certain amount of uniformity in every direction. And I ask 
any honest philologist whether all these dialects and both 
these book-laognages are not yet — taken together and on 
the whole — essentially one speech, and that fSorlhem't If 
not, neither may we any longer speak of English or Krench 
or Italian or Spanish or Frisic or Saxon or German , nr 
any other mole, for all these folk-groups have — and always 
have had — , each of them, m;iDiiold fiilk-talks desperatidy 
different. And however allied or ioterrai.U these tungs may 
le, in border-lands even curiously sliding into each other, 
they all in ki^toTical times have deveiopt certain distinctive 
marks of sound or sense or both, which we call their 
characteristics. 

But we now come to Prof, Bugge's application of hix 
new doctrine as to the mother-tung of Scandinavia during 
the first 800 winters after Christ. Qe declares roundly 
(p. 3, 4) that it was so different from the new one which 
sprang np in the 9lh century, that we cannoi wriie the 
mythic lays therein, which wu-t; therefore be younger than 
tbe 8th age. 
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Eveo admitting this assertion, which / do iwl, I say 
that the actaal question in dispiite is here lost sight of. 
Old Italian or Greek dialects 750 years before Christ were 
most unlike those 250 before Christ, iind these again 
strangely different from book-Latin and book-Greek under 
the later Emperors, Yet the mythology of the Classical 
peoples was the same in all great essentials fr^m 75()B. C. 
till the days ol Constautine. Their chief temple-songs and 
formulas all along rested on the same great myths, were in 
substance the same. The forms and metres might alter as 
the dialects altered, but they went on all the same, silently 
re-written or accommodated or imitated as circnmstances 
required. So has it been in all times and lands. 

The Charlemagne and Roland Saga, for instance, in its 
oldest and simplest shape, and with its enlargements and 
modernizations up to its latest French copyinys — has 
change of dialect thrown any difhculty in its way? 

Suppose I were to assert, that ir. England certain 
religious ideas could not be older than the 16th or 17tb. 
century, because the older tungs were impracticable? Yet, 
as a fad, we have the Lord's Prayer or Christian verities, 
sacred formulas or Hymns and Bihie- teachings, in prose or 
in verse, from the 7th year-hundred downwards, and in 
local dialects immensely differing from each other. 

In all such cases it is the subsUincf which we look for. 
We cannot now litemlly translate a single Edda-song with 
iU origival f\il( foree into any modern Northern dialect, any 
Old-English or Old-French lay into modern English or 
modem Fren^b. Even Shakespear himself, in his original 
teit, is already largely antiquated both in words and gram- 
mar, and an enorraoas explanatory literature has sprang up 
respecting his writings. Yet we can render the substance of 
the oldest Scamio-Gothic remains in many beautiful forms 
and metres, more or less like the original. The oldest 
mythical Edda-lays conid therefore have been ■-haunted or 
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written, in Scandinavia, as easily in the 1st century after 
Christ, as in the 9tb or in the 19th. 



The Death of Ualdor. 

We are now able lo take up the Balder myth, p. 34. 

One argument iu favor of Balder beiug copied from 
Christ is, the words: peegi ma haldaz dumr haus", no doom 
or sentence of his can he carried i/ul^), that is, all his dooms 
or judgment? are useless and helpless. This seems very 
strange. Surely the older version should be preferred: no 
doom of hia cnn be held hack or resisted. That is: His sen- 
tence is /Inaf. 

At p. 35 our author announces that the blind hado is 
taken from the legendary blind lonqimis (an ancient Roman 
mansname), who pierces Christ on the Cross. 

In the canonical Gospel of St. John, ch. 19, v. 34, 
we are told, in the original Greek, that a soldier stack oar 
Saviour's side with lajxii, lobgke, a spear. All judicious 
commentators are agreed, that later legends have manufac- 
tured their fabulous longidb or lo.vgiscs from this Greek 
word. And indeed it is so evident that it speaks for itself. 
Meantime, certain it is that neither St. John nor any other 
canonical Gospel has one word about this nameless soldier 
being blind, which was unknown to all the oldest Church. 
Whence then came this idea? The Danish Professor Svend 
Grundnig has said, from the Male/or Uli/ih. Prof. Bugsie 
says, the Baldor mytii was enricht with this detail — the 
blind hado — from the Christian legend. How old, then, 
is this pseudo-Christian tale? 

Neither the older nor the later and fabulous authorities 
give any answer. The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemns, 
5th and 6th century, has not one trord about the spearman 



'} 'Men der er den Etendommelighed v?d ham. 
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beiDg blind. Add, that all the oldest traditions know nothing 
of Christ being stabbed wilh a lance before he gave up the 
ghost. This always take? place after his death. It is the 
still Idler stories which now and then say, that onr Lord 
was first transiixt and then died. Dut they are of no value, 
jnst because Ibeii are so late. It is true that, at p. 36, 
Prof. Bujige speaks of Loiiginus as known in Eni^land in the 
10th or 11th century. It would have been wonderful indeed 
if he had oot. But this means, that he occurs in a scribble 
of 3 lines, (2 of them in Latin)'). 

In fact we need no iurther proof of how such details 
grow, than this question of blindness. In the oldest Greek 



I As we all know, the inrocation of heathen Godis in medical 
Cliarma survived in Chrtstian times, tlie names being chang-ed 
to Chrii>t , S. Feter aod other Apostles . Aag'els or ChristiBiD 
heroeii. Among other such names in old Charms — which 
are often wholly or parity in Latin — we have now and 
then that of longids or i.onginds, invoked to cure sicknesses 
connected with the blood, he having pierced the side of the 
Crucified. In the few such Longinus - spells I hare seen, 
he is never called blind, and necer called upon to heal BttKO- 
NESS, So hei*. Among the Old-Enghsh Galdor-songs at 
the end of 0, Cockayne's first volume (Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning and Starcraft of Early England, London 1864 p. 392) 
we have the passage referred to by Prof. Bugge. It is a 
spell against the Stitch — from a, Ms. of about the begin- 
ning of the 11th century: 

»Wii geatice. 
»Wri<t cristes mxl and sing driwe ()ser on dis and pater 
noster. longinus miles lancea ponxit dominum et reatitit sanguis 
et recessit dolor.. — iFor a atitch. Write a cross of Christ, 
and sing over the place this thrice*. 

In the 11th century 0. South-English prose legend .The 

Uplifting of the Holy Rood . (Cotton Ma. Julius e vy, publisht 

pp. H9— 107 of Dr. R. Morris's Le|gends of the Holy Rood), 

uld at p, 107 that the name of the centurion was 

but he is here so far from being blind, that he 

(iiHe geseahu) all the wonders that happened at Our 

Kj/Ord's death, and therefore believed and was baptized. 
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Gospel of Nicoderans (5th centnry), and id the Latin vereioi 

{5th century), the Centurion ia spoken of, but he 

name; while no Spear-bearer al all is mentioned, still IchaI 

one who was blini/. In the largely interpolated faler GreakJ 

text (6th century), the Centurion is called lokgwds'), 

it is said that ufler Christ's death an urnianted soldier spear* 

Jesus in the side; nu word about his being blind. 

Thus 00 canonical and no heretical book knows any<d 
thing of a hliiid spear-bearer stabbing Christ. I therefore 
again ask: how old is thie fable in the Western Church^ 

— Prof. Bitgge does not say; but the oldest constructive 
example he glTes, a drawing in an Irish Ms. in St. GaltM 
from the 9th century, is far too late as a source for t 
organic Scandinavian myth, tho it suits as to date, whei 
lookt upon as borrowed by an Irish artist from the storj 
he had heard about the Scandian Baldor, there being at this 
time greai intercourse between the Korthmen and the Kelts 
in Ireland and elsewhere. In fact a large fart of Ireland, 
inclnding Dullin, was at this period under the sway of 
Wiking kings and their followers, chiefly men from Norway. 

— All the other instances adduced by the learued Professor 
are so modern, that I shall not waste powder and shot 
opon them. 

On one only will 1 dwell for a moment. It is the work 
called •Toledoth Jeschu", used by me in my 0. N. Rddig 
Mod. Vol. I, p. 432 as a proof that Prof. Sveud Grundtvig 
was right, but here by Prof. Bugge as an argument that he 
was UTong. Nuw this piece is from the 13th century, and 
was written to blacken Chiist and the Christians. It tells 



') The oldest daled Syriac 
year ft86. On a^ coarse 



low iu Florence, is trom the 

>g of the Crucitixion in this 

? only word in Greek 

in the whole skinbook. V. Oarillb usen, Oriechisehe Palaeo- 

grapbie. 8ro. Leipzig 1879. p. 167. 
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us iliai all tree.i had taken oath not lo bear, oot to lift up, 
the Lord if his loea would crucify him; but that Judas found 
a shrub lor^oiteo by tlie erranders, pulled it up, took it to 
the priests, — and Ihtx herb suddenly stood stiff as a beam 
while the Jews hanged Christ upon it. — I need not add, 
that this absurd fable is otherwise unknown to all the learned 
Jews, and has never been found in any of tbe Talmuds and 
Targums, even the latest. 

Surely any common reader would at once recognize 
here a late middle -age variation borrowed from the antique 
Baldor-myth, which wandered to every land, whither the 
Northmen came; and they went far and wide in feud and 
foray, in peace and war, also repeatedly to Africa and Spain. 
But no! Our learned critic insists that this idle tale also 
was used by the Wikings, Judas being changed by them 
into Loke, and tbe forgotten cabbage-stalk into the Mistelto. 
if so, according to his theory, this Hebrew fable must have 
been current before the 9th age, tho no shadow of a proof 
has ever been found, Thus, — for so we must believe — 
this ridiculous joke, theoretically knonn in the 8th year- 
huDdred, was pickt-up by tbe Hebrew-learned Angles or Kelts 
in England or Ireland, was by them taught to their very 
dear friends the red-handed Wiktng plunderers in the 9th, 
and so by the lOth had grown an integral part of the Baldor 
story — only twisted round, so that the Cabbage -stalk, 
which had unluckily become a cross, was by the Wiking- 
Scald duly rectitied to an arrow! 

Alter this we shall not be surprised to see (p. 48) 
another brilliant spectmeit of luan. Among the many mis- 
siles cast at Baldor, were also stone'. Now no stones were 
actually hurled at Jesus when he was crucified, as all the 
canonical, apocryphal and other accounts testify. But just 
therefore the evideme is absolvle of identity and of borrow iny 
by the Wikiogs; for there migkl have been some obs.ure 
heretical rarintion as to Christ's death, a variant unknown 
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to us bat well kuown to the Wikings in the 9th or lOtH 
year-hnndred, which actuaUy did say that the Savioor wai 
lirnt stoned; and it was this never -yet -heard -of varHUio^ 
which — they really followed! — And this reminds me t 
a story fold at the beginning of this century, about thd 
keeper and exhibitor of the curious and absurd things thai 
collected in the Grammar-school at Birmingham inEnglaada 
'5e non re.ro, 6 bene Iruvd/o. After showing and describing 
the one laughable object after the other, the keeper cam 
to an old Sword. 'And this', he said, 'is the Sword witl 
which the prophet Balaam^) killed his Ass'. A spectatari 
however, who knew bis Bible better, cried out; 'Why, 
Balaam had no Sword; he only wifhl he had one'. 'Wei 
weir, answered the showman, 'what I mean is, that this i 
the very Sword which Balaam wu/it he had!' 

Another evidence (p. 49). In the oldest Scandian i 
mains Dreamt play a >>reat part. They did so in Euglai 
also, and elsewhere. Accordiugly, Baldor had gruesom 
vision-bo dings. Baldor is Christ. Christ had no snch dreamsj 
but he mighl have had, oui/ht to have had. So it was jaslj 
that death-shadow which he ought to have had and had f 
helpt by the dream which actnally visited Pilate's 
which was copied by the Wikinga when they fabricated 1 
Baldor story! 

That the devil egged on the death of Ohrist (p. 
is another feature borrowed by the Wikings and given t 
Lok^. For Loke was the Fiend in the Christian sense, 
mnch the more as he was also Judas, and also Lucifer, and 
also Mercury, and Apollo, and Eris the goddess of strifj 
and as many more as we like. 

P. b'6. When people live no longer, they go to anotb 
world. Our forefathers called that place Hell, the Hades t 
the Bible and of the cultivated nations. But Baldor e 



') NwnbOTB. Ch. da. 1 
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and went to another world. Tims asain a Baldor-myth, imi- 
tated from the death of Jesus. Else Baldor could not have 
gone to another place, a spirit-house, when he died! 

P. 53. Criminals are putiisht. Loke, the actual plotter 
of the death of Baldor, Hado being only Loke's nnconacions 
and innocent tool, was a criiniaal. So he was seized by 
the Gods and bound to a cliH', and there he remains helpless 
till Ragnarek, the weird-day of the Anses. Thus a copy 
from the punishment of Satan. — Unhappily, however, the 
Devil, wlio instigated the Saviour's destruction, was not 
bound. Nay, in the Revelation af St. John we are told 
that tho Satan is now free he shall not always remain so, 
for that the time vAn// cume when lie shall be manacled for 
1000 years, then let loose for a while to do his worst against 
the saints, but shall be miserably cmsht at last, and shall 
then be tortured in Gehenna, the Bottomless Pit, — tor ever. 

Here, then, is a great discrepancy. How shall we get 
over it':' Of course the Hound Loke was copied from the 
Unbound Satan all the same. But how? — Here again 
arises the question, whence and when comes the Round DeJ'ill 
It is in no canonical Gospel. It is in no apocryplial Gospel 
in this way. It crops out later in another shape. The 
earliest known instance is in the Greek Nicodemus, Part 2, 
about the (3th century. Here, niter the triumphant Healer 
has harried Hell, he commands the Angels to bind Satan, 
and then delivers him to Hades, the king of Hell, to be 
kept safe in fetters till the day of doom. — In the Latin 
version of this Gospel, text B, about the year 600, Satan 
is chained by Hades before the arrival of Christ in the world 
of spirits. ^ In tlie Old -English version, about 1st half of 
11th century, Christ seizes and binds Satan, giving him to 
be guarded as a prisoner by Hades'). 



') See p. 16 of Eyongelium Nieodemi (from au early llcb cent. 
codex) in Heptateuchus by £dw. Thwaites . 8to. Oxonin 



onkaa^ii ca ch«r ^nhd^ffx Chradsu. C^oTviiL^, aai wkase 
eartie^ a^f «9caiice i» m 2 hcrcckal h<4k iel c&& 6tk j^ar- 
iooHk^d sfterCbriKt I do nsc kuair. I wpfwr &€ftni of aoy 

Tliere are 3 way» op €s. ft may ka^ie beeiL as MliR- 



IHd^ Jb. diu O, S. £. pratse tezc c&s mBiiauntf s,ftBCS (tie 
mtuadmi VBPFtX5C% of tie Lacxn. t^o^qil. £» cvo^ wiiae triMi 
laced SEo ffnr rtfte OKL^HiCKi^f. &:» ^z oDinmBi. — Ik ^e 

Ycnilicd y, £a^ii:*k Cwmt lindi tFart %, p. K3&. 4e.X 
diis Seaufiaa^iam-pagaA sk ia^ ^imk ts ^e Grtttkr 
LatdiL SE^ bos alae tA ir^ a» in mmfiHii Ex^isA aad mmdtam 
^ iiimiirii Ami ba wvaii^. Tie Cars«r Vbw& a mmre 
tiaa ^:>0 j€an ^dCv- ckaa tke^ O. S. EagL Siiiiii — i. — la 
tfau wfff Csrsor Miadi ^Gesd^aa^ fira^i n k u JMit laad 
tias Gir:it imdi Sataa, wics be (idtvos ^m. vwwr cs Kia^ 



*) ThU >lactt§ a am loceado* vnaLii icoa oapa^able. Baft 
wliat caaaat iafcwntj eiiect? Tie £^1 Oar a aa ckaeat 
ia tie great eiapcer «f Kitiral Xarhitirfag-. Tie ^abject 
» naBMue: tie ¥«RatMS». 
Faticn aie eadie:». 1 win gire 

aD so i%ikhr iooor, coonected with tkose aiista- 



wiiei aot ojeUos kd to smth :»tiaBge r»alt». S. G i e giaj 
tie Ut or ib/t Great i544 — dX). im ii^ •Libri MofaliaB 
^▼e £xpoii, m Eb. beati Job« (ed Fuuui 1«D6« foL VoL 1), 
agaia aad agaia reaiiads as tbat tbe Deril freeH- waaders 
aad frceij toapu. Yet at coL ^X b. 8, ch. 7« sec 39, tie 
Wiale is Leriatiaa aad Leriatian is tie Deril aad tie 
Devil is m pruoft, Tbat is, tie Fiend -Wbale «arnw i»na|; 
tie wicked ikmghts wbicb iH tbe heart of tbe saaer, aad 
tie mmefi icart is tberefore the prisom of Sataa. 

Another step, aad tie prUcmer is also bommd, Aftw 
agaia qaodng tbe fiuaoos pasc^age in tbe Apocalrpse, Cb. 20, 
T. 1 — 5, wbicb speaks id tbe chaining to take place ai a 
distant future 9 tbe pioos Ksbop cootiniies (CoL 1069, b. 32, 
eb.4»X tec. 22f: 




spoken of by St. John. — It may have come in, over Alex- 
andria, from the East, tho from wliat exact school or qnart«r 



For he is spoken of as cast 
into the abyss, he- 
driven down into the 

_ hearts of emUioers, he is held 

iquantum | Jatt hy the might of the ilivi'ie 



dispeiitati<m ; lest, 
to do hurt, he nhofild show 
unbounded fufj/. In this waj, 
tho he secretly may rage within 
them, his haughty insolence 
CO" not break' forth in open 



'. that 



Thiogs howerer are in reality ni 

ipatiiiig is, that the Hlpse< of (he context is the 
Fiend, while "in congerie raortuorum" is in the multitude of 
sinners, whose soula are dead to God and goodnes*. If 
sinners in this wa; are IiEad , mucl 
hiiubelf, the great Tempter- 
More thao DEAD , the Devil is 
gether anniuilatrd. Further we cannot go 
espoBition. 4t col. 108, b. i, ch. 3. sec. 10. 
Evil One is now bmmd by the fetters of hi 
But hereafter he shall be covered . hlddei; 
EATJKCT 111 the cloud of his own selfwilled darkness , deep 
in unfathomable Gehenna for ever! — 1 need not add. that 
all such dreamy indiiidual speculation had and has nothing 
at all to do with the actual traditionary art syrn/iols of the 
olden Church, an used by Clergy and Laity in all lands. 

The aceomplialit Latin Father St. Aritus. Archbishop of 
Vienue in Dauphine, floundbl about 500. Books t — 3 of bis 
Poemata are a -Paradise Lost-. The -Angelua- falls and 
becomes « bioati«>. Thereafter he is called 'Dracoi and 



fortunate. 



i the Serpent 



anscendenlal 
see that the 
1 u'ickfdnesg. 



■ Serpens". He is everywhere the fi 

2 we hare the characteristic lines, (caot^tDg: so much igur- 

vival- of olden folk-lorel: 

xEt nunc sspe hominum, nunc ille in asva femniin 
Vertitur ora, novos vajians fallentia Tultus. 
Alitis interilum subito mentita rolaiit[$ 
Fit specieii, habitui«que iteruin t^ooSngit honestoa, 
Apparens oec nan pulchro ceu corpore rirgo, 
t'ertrahit ardeotes obscena in gaudia visus. 
Siepe etiam cupidiji argentum immane coru^cat. 
AcEenditque animus auri fallen! is am ore, 
Deluso^ fugiens vano phaotasmate lactus-. 
After a monologue of despair and detiance , the fallen 
angel decides on tempting the " protoplasts". He accordingly 
speeds to Paradise, weaTe.s round him an airy mantle — 
the shape of a Dragon — and commences the temptation of 
Eve. — See the collected writings of S. Avitus , in Mignc's 
Patrologia, 8to, Vol. 59. Paris 1847. col. 331. C. 

Among other such fancies K. Gregory also has the 
artificial . not to say revolting , speculation — based upon 
the wellknown fact that the death of Christ was a mistake, 
the Devil only hereby showing he was a fool — that Christ 
was the Fink-hook swallowed by Satan to his owe destruc- 
tion. This idea was worfct out in detail by a voluminous 
Father who Bourisht about 1300, Leviathan, the Fiend. 
swims about in the deep of the world. God the Father 
turns fisherman that he may ^nare him. He gets a Rod 
(the •Cruz Sanctai). to which he fastens a line |"Christi 
6enealogia>), and t<j the end of this he fixes tempting food, 
Christ himself, whose idivinita^' ii^ the angle (•Aculeusi) 
while hi.^ -liumamtasB is the tempting bait (r'ednliuma). 
In this way Leviathan is caught, to his own perdition. 
{Honorius Augustoduneagis liive Solitarircs, ^emionea seu Spe- 
culum Ecciesi^. Colin 1531 . Svo. fol, 133 v^.). An echo of 
tluB Strange and rarely used grotesque trifling found its way 
to Iceland, doubtless from Cbrii>tian England, It is in .J^lf- 
ric's Homilies (ab, A. D. 1001) I . Vol, 1 . pp. "215. 217. and 
thence rn later 0. E. Sennens. In the Old Icelandic Homily- 
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(lat >^ynde drottenn ^a. es 
baDn ma^ltE will ^"" ''^^^ '^^^ 
Monn eigi pu <lmga leyia|)EkD 
(mit)gar[)er oiror) a engle efia 
bom ki|lr bans mep bauge. 
Sia glejpaude hvalr merker 
grdligan ansktita liann gs 
svelga will allt iDanakjo i 
dau|>a. Agn es lagt a eugol 
eti hyftsH broddr ieynesc. |)enDa 
orm tiik altnattcgr gnp a 
OQgie. [>a es haon sends son 
aiDD til dau^ia liynelegaD at 
li'kam en osynelegan at gu|)' 
diime. Diabulus su ago likams 
bans jjat es hann belt oc vilLde 
tyrfara. en gupdoms broddr 
xtangajie haiin sra^iem ongoll. 



T/iia iht Lord skoiced^ u'/ieii 
I he spake Co the blessed Job; 
Canst thou then draw Levia- 
thau on a hook, or bore his 
jaw with a ringf -- That 
ravenous whale marks the 
greedy Fiend, who will swallow 
, all mankind in death. A bait 
I is laid on the angle, but a 
j sharp spike is hidden. Al- 
mighty God took this Worm 
on the angle when he sent his 
■i Son to death, visibis as to his 
I body, hut itivinible as to his 
divinity, Diabolus saw the 
\ bait of his body, which he btt 
j and would destroy, but the 
spike of his divinity goreil him 
\ like a hook. 

.Liya, 



It JB also used in Ihe 60th st 
giom poem called the I.tly), by Eystein Aegiinia&oD, Regular 
of the Monastery of TbykkTibter, about the middle of the 
14th centurj. It is thus given in English , about the same 
time, in the North English oldest text of the Cursor Mundi. 
Part 3. p. 96S: 

And als (as) jie fiscb right wit (with) [)e bait 

apon (upun) [le huk is tan (taken), 

For ]iuf (tho) he sagh (sav.) him man als man. 

his godd-hed sagh be nan (none). 
Now at hilt page 10 Prof. Bugge ujies this also as a 
loan-source, and says that the Scandinavian heathen myth uf 
Thor Hsbiiig with a gigantic ox-head for the Midyard -worm 
— was copied by the Wlkingo from this rhristian middle- 
age mystic Lsni I 

But there was another and much older similar patristic 
speculation hereon. St. Augustine , the famous Bishop of 
Bippo, (ells us (about A D. 400) that the Cross of Christ 
was God's uocsETRAP (•Muscipula*), baited with the biood 
of the Redeemer, and that by this Satan was taken prisoner. 
(St. AiigusHrma, Migne. V. 745. 726. 1210). What a pity 
that 'the Wikingsi did not sl&o herefrom take occasion to 
invent a new viyth, about Thor catching Leviathan or Loke 
or some body else in a Mousetrap! — As 1 have said. 



such individual sicklj dreamingn were coafined to cloistfrr- 
walls . bad uothing to do with the actual symbolism of the 
Church. As far as 1 rejuember, the Art of the whole Chris- 
tian Kortd does not show one single old example of Christ 
figured or painted as a fishing -bail or a Mousetrap! — At 
pp. 162 — !&) of an eihaustive work on one branch of this 
Bubject (Early Drawings and Illuminations. An Introduction 
to the study of Illustrated Manuscripts; with a Dictionary 
of Subjects in the British Museum. By Walter de Gray 
Birch and Henry Jenner. 8vo. Loudon 1379), we have the 
result as far as the enormous treasures of the British Mu- 
seum are concerned . gathered from all Christian lands aod 
times. Here we have, distinctly enumerated as to Ms. and 
Subject, DO less than SSliiJ pictures connected with Christ, 
of which 190 are -Mystica.1-. Aot one of them has any- 
thing to do with Our Saviour as a Bait , either on a Hook 
or in a Mousetrap or anything however remotely similar. 

The solitary instance of olden Bait -picture given by 
Dr. J. Stockbauer (Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes. Schaff- 
hausen, ISTO, Svo., p. '23S) and by R. Kehler j Der Leviathaii 
am Angel, in Gemiania. vol. I, p. 158, Wien 1868) is on error. 
The painting at Aijuileja which they refer to is from the 
9tli Centura-, not the I2ih, and wa? fjr.'t engraved in C. 
Zardetti's >Moniunetiti Criatiani- - 8va., Milano 1843, ilaler 
given in Le Baton pastoral par Uarrauld et Martini, Paris 
1856, p. 52, and Mel. d'arch. T. 4). Il shows the Crucifixion, 
symbolically treated. At the foot of the Rood springs forth 
a Vine, which runs up and winds round Christ's body, 
branching out on each side at his breast. One long limb, 
held by the crowned £ecle;ia on the righi of the Sarioor. 
descends nearly to the earth, aud is there suckt by a Fish. 
This is the usual emblem uf a Christian, feediag on the 
Mystical Vine cbbist. Under the left arm of the Redeemer 
is Saint George (not St. Hichaeh slaying the Dragon. Oa 
his left is (he uncrowned Synagoga. — We have the same 
rare Life -Vine emblem on the Otef vad granite Font from 
We^t Gotland- Sweden, panel 7. (See 'Thunor the Thao- 
derer- by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, London 1878, 8vo., or the 
Danish edition). This is from about the year liDXI. and we 
there see the Christ'Vjne. one twig of which is suetl by k 
aciUK blad. — .Again on the oflen engraved beautiful 14th 
century grave-»lab in Hexham Abbey Church. England (plate 
17 in E. L. Cd(Is'» Manual), is a rich Vine whose two root* 
are $uckt by 2 iiniA<i aEAOS, Bipttzed Ckrislmns. instead of 
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by two Fijhes, And doubtless 2 pei'soas rested in that 
tomb. — A verij late (12th cent.) and »ery preiiostorous 
variant (God &ih.\ag with the Crucified to calch both iiten 
ajid the Devil) \s mentioned by Didroo (Chriiitlaa Icono- 
graphy, by MllliDgtoD p. 349): »& luialnture in the mnnuscript 
of Herrade. Qod the Father is there fepresented hulding^ in 
his hand a. line, trhlch he casts into the abyss of ocean. 
The line itaelf is formed of the busts of pfvtriarohs, prophets 
and kings, enchained one with tile other, from Adam, who 
is nearest God , down to David who is next to the hook ; 
the bait, in fact, is no oth^r than Jeans the Saviour, 
attached to the cross. Jesna desoends into the abyss, seeking 
Levialhan, who bites the cross by which he is to perish, 
while Christians clings lo it as the means of their salvation. 
HoHui delkiariim. - 

It is (rue (hat I hare met with one example of an 
approach to iiahing; but it is applied to dbats, hors, a 
man, «the king of terrors « , in spite of the Latin feminine 
gender. We see him in a miniature of Liore <ie Choear, a, 
Ms. from the Cathedral of Worms, but now in Bibl. de I'Arsenal 
in Paris. It is engraved p.. 5Uj of P. Lacroix, Vie Miiit. et 
Relig. iiu Moyen Age, Puria 187-S, who makes it of the 8th 
or gth cent. Here Christ, seated, holds a cliain Hxt to Death, 
prostrate and fettered, whom h« tramples on with his foot. 
The Saviour drives into his luoulh (froiii which the blood h 
spouting out) the butt-end of his Cross-headed Spear. In 
the inscription the Spear-end is called an Angle, hahds. We 
see that this fanciful use of Hamus or Hoiik depends ou the 
struggle between Christ and Dtalh. Tlie latter would bold 
the lifeless Redeemer fast. The former rises again triumph- 
ant . ascends into Heaven , leads captivity captive , and 
thus becomes the death of Death. The words at the foot 
of the drawing are: 

"Hie residens solio Chrinliti iain victor in alto 

Mortem calce preniit colligat atqve fodit. 

Dvmque salvtiferam i vlt mors extingvere vitaifi 

Infelix hamo deperit ilia svo.. 
This curious picture is also described and figured in 
tiie valuable work of the Fmtich archteologist Didron on 
Christian Iconography, (p. 2!t9. 3<j0 of E, J. Millington's Kng- 
liih translation. Vol, 1 — all publisht — London 18M). The 
Catalogue of the Arienal Library dales this Uissal from the 
22 
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I cannot say'). — It may have been copied from th^ 
Northern Baldor myth, for Gothic arms and arts had befti 
known for many centuries in the East and West in ti 



9th or lOlh century. But M. Didron says; A should rath^ 
think it of the eleTenth.* 

April ]882. — DEaitc played a curious part of old s 
in another way. In the early Cbri:>tian middle-age grew ugi! 
a Ecbenie for fortune-telling , the use of numbers, ciphers, 
in rrlation (o a body called death. The oldest linininj of 
thi^ being known to nie in this relation is the Sphere of 
Death in the Leofric Missal, a skinbook wntteu about 970, 
now in the J^xeter Cathedral Library, England. He ia here 
shown naked, ."ave a slight cuvering round ibe loin.s, with 
apiky nails Ebouting out from bis fingers , knees and beets, 
hair on chin and breas'., 2 hornn on hia head. 2 wings, 
and his locks toniiing 3 serpent -beaded rays on each side 
of his bead. A double glory-ring is round the upper part 
of Ibe body. This strange idea ia called the Sphere of 
Apuleius, author of the Go'deii Ass. Somewhat varied, this 
Sphere is also given in Bartlni Vonitneiil.. libri Ix. Frankfort 
ma. col. UOi. See faereon the Rev. F. £. Warren's account 
of the Leofric Hissal in The Academy for Dec. IT, 18E 

') A separate class of apostate Angela ia those who 
to the daughters of men and begat on them the Gia 
the leader of ihese it is told, in the pre-Christian Book ) 
Enoch; iiAgain the Iiord said to Raphael; Bind AzaryM 
hand and foot; cast him into darknesa ; and opening I 
desert which is in Dudael, cast him in there. Throw i 
him hurled aiid pointed stones; covering him with darknes^ 
There sbnll lie remain for ever; cover bis face, that he luaj] 
not see the light. And in the great day of judgment 1 
him be cast into Ibe firen. — Arcbfaishop Laurence. 
Book of Enoch, .fthiopic and English, 3rd ed. Oxford 1 
8vo. p. 9. 10. — In the Sibylline Hooks. Book 1. theijfj 
• Watchers in general are described as chained and r 
for Bell, in the same way — lu the beautiful 18lb chapt^ 
of -The Testament of Levi d (a little after A.D.IOO). ' 
wordi. Ami JJehar Jbelial, the Devil| shall be bound by IliA 
|the Lord ChristJ. and He thall give pover to Itis eIn'Mra 
to Inmijile on the Evil ' iipints , in the original Greek, waul 
seem by t/ie whole context, to refer to t)ie end of the worl£ 
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yearhuDdred, and Greek -writing heretics and bookmakers 
copied from all quarters. — All we can say is, that the 
Bound Devil in the West is a rare and heretical idea, till 
we meet it in ftfll vigor very ear/t/ in Enyland, where we 
know the Scando-Angles settled so largely. This makes it 
likely that Gothic Scandinavia is the place whence this idea 
was first fixt in the West. I shall have occasion to return 
to this question hereafter, 

P. 54. But Prof, liugge has yet another proof of loui 
from Christendom. When Death snatches away our nearest 
and dearest, we weep. Maria, the Holy Mother, wept at 
her son's death. Frigg also shed tears when Baldor fell. 
This most wonderful and extraordinary event — that a 
mother ,«houid hewail her son's death — could never have 
entered the mind of any old Siaudinavian before the year 
800. He therefore mechaiiically borrowed the incident bodily 
in the yth or 10th century from the death of Jesus. 

P. 55. But also all ISalvre vepl at the death of Baldor. 
This was taken by the Wikings from the same circumstance 
when the Redeemer expiied. Only, there is this difference; 
in the Holy Gospels we have not one word about all Nature 
weeping, when Our Lord gave up the ghost. However, 
nothing is easier than to show that Holy Scripture's direct 
vitncss i,= here of no value; for Prof. Bugge asserts tliat 
St. Gregory the Great, about the year 592, fiay.= that all 
Nature did weep at Christ's death. 



the restoration of all things , the final doom. See Robert 
Sinker. Testamenla SIl PatriBrBharuin. 8to. Cambridge 1869, 
p. 148. — Compare the aboTC ItJth chapter of Levi with 
the Revelftiion of St. Johu Ch, 2. v. 7, and Ch. »)— 22. 

Perhaps the oldest Devil known to ug in sculpture is 

that on the Aisyrlan bronze tablet autotyped in Revue 

f Archeologique, Paris, Dec. 1879. with descriptive teit by M. 

I Clemiont- Ganneau. The fiend is here a winged hoabeaded 

I looiiBter, made up also of leopard, bird and serpent. 
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Now Gregory was Bishop of Rome, a good Christian, 
and not likely to add to the sacred orthodox record. Bnt 
Prof. Bugge gives us his Latin text, to show that he really 
did so. Yet, curiously enough, in these Latin words of Si. 
Gregory , as quoted by Prof. Buijge , there is not one urord 
'ftboat ail nature weeping. He only moralizes at the hardness 
of the human heart, which had no feeling for the miseries 
the Saviour endured at his fiirlit and at hie decease, whereas 
the elements knew his divinity and took part in his suffer- 
ings. The earth trembled, the Snn hid its light, tlie rocks 
and walls were rent asunder, Hades gave up some of the 
flead — That i? all. And all these signs and wonders are 
repeated literally trnm the Holy Gospels, where no one has 
yet dreamt of finding all Nature weeping. 

So, to strengthen his argumf'ut. Prof. Bugge adds that 
these expressions at St. Gregory were adopted by the Eng- 
lish poet Cynewolf, who, as he thinks, lived in the 8th cen- 
tury, and that therefore Cynewulf also says that all Nature 
wept. Now Cynewulf was a gifted scald. As such, in his 
powerful paraphrase of S. Gregory, he naturally embellishes 
and amplihes what the holy Bishop bad written, Cynewult's 
points are, shortly, these: The dumb creation sorrowftilty 
lanieuted the Lord's sufferings. The Sun was dimmed. The 
veil 01 the temple was rent. The wails and stones barst 
asuudsr, the sea lashing tlie shore. The stars lost their 
brightness. Dead men lived. Trees dropt bloody tears. Only 
the hearts of men were harder than diet. 

I appeal to all. Is there anything in this, more than 
a poet's impassioned rendering of Gregory's prose, and is 
there here one word about all Nature weeping? Are Cyne- 
wulfs lines in any sense a picture of the fall ol'Woden's son? 
— At the most we may say, that, judging from the remark- 
able phrase Trees dropt bloody tears, we here may suspect 
more than mere poetry. Cynewulf expresses the above in 



AT BALDOR S DEATH ALL NATDKK WEEPS. 



5 lines of verse, which I here 

translation (Codex Exoniensis, 

»Da Avean') beam uonig; 

hi-rimnen under roderuni 
rea.de and ticce 



give, with Thorpe's English 
p. 72): 

Then was many n tree 
with bloody tears 
sutt'us'd under the hearens; 
red and thick 
siep weard to awat«, i tiifir sap was turn'd to gore.i 

Undoubtedly this looks ^'ery like a reminiscence of part 
of what took place at tlie death of Baldor. If so it is a 
stirviral from the heathen myth, and is half unconsciously 
Qsed by the Christian singer. In that case, however, this 
weepin^r of the Trees — if paaao, and it has never been 
found or heard of in any olden C/irisliatt record — was not 
invented by the Angle bard, bnt wa> known to him by the 
tradition of his Danish contrymen even then still largely 
heathen'). 



') In tlie 14th cent. NoLtbunibrian codex oi Cursor M 
(Part 3. p. 958, foU.), we have most intereBting lines o 
wonders at the death oF Christ: 

Jieu wei (wast, grew) l»e day dyni & merke. 

Pat men mo.^t se no light, 

Thoru-out all t>e werd (world ■ 

Os (as) it wore (were) merke (dark) night, 

Tro undre (undem, forenoon) rnto none it last (lasted 

pe son (sun) wex blak & hloo (blue), 

Agayns kynd (its nature) hit mijt not achine. 

And the noyne (moon) als-i>oo (also). 

Litel wondre me think it was, 

paf (tho) J)ai mi;,t not schine, 

When {)e lord of son & moyue 

Tholed (suffered) in erth slik (such) pyne. 

Ve son withdrogh (withdrew) his ligt, 

And non (none) til (to) erthe il sent. 

Apon (upas) bom (them) to achine 

I>irt his Lord so schent Itormeuted) ■ 

. l>e Ml] wex merke. |]e erth <eanh quoke (quaked), 
to stons (rocks) clef Icleft, i^pUt) als-soo. 
Dede men risen (rose) out of Jier graue. 
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PROP. S. BOOOI S STtTDIES OH MOBTHKUI MTTHOLOST. 

Bat Prof. Bn^ge himself admiis fp. ofi) that in Clas- 
sical stories the decease of divine persons is lamented (ht 
and near. Why tiien , if he oever will admit parralklx, did 
he not trace this particular to some i>ld Classical story, 
instead of making it a mere vnlgar middle-age loan from 
the death of Christ? 

However, at p. G2 it is pluii that this episode taat 
taken by the Wirings Irom Cynevulf, or somebody else; 
for that bard adds a little later, that by his death Christ 



\te temple vajl clef in twoo. 

Sjn (le erthe mijt nat thole Ibearj pi ded (death), 

Als (as) we in boke rede lread|. 

Ful bidouely t>e[i con fgan) it quake, 

When ()ou deed (died). For drede (dread). 

Tres (trees) oe (nor) stons tholed it noglit (_not), 

For ^en brast (burst) Jiai ak-soo, 

pe clothe (veil) pat in \ie temple was. 

In middes (midst) it clef in twoo. 

Throgh stones (graTe-stoneai in sunder brast 

And ded bodyes gon (^n| rise, 

Loke (see!i, ilk a leach) creature for hi a ded 

Uade doyl (lament) un per wise. 

Alas! man, whore (wherei is [li hert, 

How may [jou here (hear) pis? 

Bot if (unless I {jou ijuake for care, 

Grete doyl i sorrow i of ])e it is. 

Al creature for his ded (deathj 

made dai! (lamenti & pite, 

Ajid poll ^at he deed fore (died for), 

cannot sorus (sorruwous, sorrowingi be 

Him was not jreue (given) so niikel plas 
War-on (whereon I he mijt dee fayre (die fair), 
Ne a torf (sod, clod, bit) of herd erih 
But deed (he died) -he^e (highi In pe air.- 

Here -Uk a creature for his ded Made doyl on per 
vise Al creatures for his ded ] made doil & piCei are 
vlher poKTRT, ah eUewhere, or a fatni echo of HEiTBwi 
lALDOR-TRinmoN yel lefi in England. Other such ezaiaples. 
n English, could be added. 



had restored Paradise, and that for this great gift, this 
rich inheritance, unhappy men "skowed him no th.uiks, 
• l>oNc ne euilon <■ But Loke nUo showed no tfianh, for lie 
shed drt/ tears at Baldor's tall. This was natural, for he 
had plotted that God's ruin, mid, as he says, had nothing 
to tAanh him for. But just therefore he — who had mur- 
dered and had nothing to Iha7i.k for — gabbed and insulted the 
forthfaren instead of weeping for him, taking for that pur- 
pose the shape of an old witch called Hut., which word is 
now, wilhoQt appeal, here lo mean Ihnnks. and to have 
been transferred with this meaning by the Wikings from 
Cynewulfs innocent English word Njnc. Unfortunately, 
however, the English word I'iNK or Ponc is masculine, and 
Loke therefore ought to have taken the shape of a man, 
a tcizard. But we have reckoned without Norse-Icelandfc. 
In that dialect — all whose o/de,il raonnment.i are modern — 
[>6ki in the sense of iJian/n' as well as of a giantess (whether 
these be one word or two different words) is feminijie. But 
this is a small matter, scarcely worthy of Harlequin's wand. 
Loke, as we know, was not pHrticular as to sex. So Heigk- 
Preslo! Loke bows to the Icelandic gender, and in a little 
minute is a woman, an M witch, petticoiits and all! 

May we venture again tn remark, that genders are 
continually altering from the earliest times in all lands, and 
even in the same land in different provinces or even the 
same province ; ami that in the oldest days in some districts 
of Norway and Iceland Ha — /hen doubtless pronounced 
l-*NB — mat/ have been mast-ulirifi. However, this masculine 
tone is, according lo our learned critic, a fatal proof that 
neither the English nor the Germans ever had a LiSk^ 
shedding dry tears in the shape of a man, an old wizard. — 
tone being masculine, the English and Germans could not 
let Loke (if they had him) remain a man. But the Norse- 
Icelanders could instantly change Loke into a Hag, a woman, 
becaase (heir Mkb was feminine! 
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May I aUO' add, that J do not know thp gender of take 
in Old-Danish; in later Danish it i& of the common gender, 
and therefore wc are helpless. But, from the maec. Mseso- 
Gothic l-awis downwards, in the Swedish, English, Frisic, 
Sason and German dialects, this word was nwncv/iiie. la 
0. Swedish B_Mlt|vi6t doubtfully supposes it to have been 
feminine, merely because it ie feminine in Icelandic. Schlyter 
marks it feminine without giving a reason, but referring it 
to the Icelandic, which was therefore his on/t/ reason. AU 
older and younger Swedish dictionaries make Hwa-^cntine, 
and according to Rietz it is sti!l masculine in all the 
Swedish provinces. Apparently, therefore, this word was 
ejert/ where masculine of old in the Scando-Gothic tungs, 
only becoming feminine in the later Norse- Icelandic. So 
much for the endless caprices of gender, as of everything 
else it) language, and so much for systems of mythology built 
on such sand! 

P. G3. Christ shall come again in bi-^ glory. So shall 
Baldor. This feature is therefore clearly copied from 
Christendom. 

P. 64. A voice from heaven spoke to Jesns sEFoaa 
his Crucifixion. This was why the Wikings tabled that 
wonen whispered in Batdor's ear atteb he was dead.' 

At p. G9 we team, that, as Christians in the West 
early pilgrimaged to the Holy Land, and some lew priests 
mi^t leaiu Hebrew, as St. Jerome and others had done 
before them, therefore Jewish legends also were used by 
heathen Wikin^s, in the 9th and 10th centuries, for mann- 
factunng heathen myths. At least ^mr Jewish tales kw« 
known in Iceland, long after that ilmid had become ' 
ChriMionl 

Bat if it was absolutely necessary that Baldor's 
by missiles should be a modem iuan from Christian sodtcm,!! 
why did not I'mf. Bugge take th<' prototype which suits s» J 
admirably atid lay so near his hand — the martyrdom tt % 
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St. Sebastian, a subject immensely popular, and which filled 
the Christian world with works of art seen by the Wikings 
timeB without number? This Hallow tell a victim to the fury 
of Diocletian in 288, shot and beaten to death with arrows 
acd cluhs — just what Prof, Bup^e was looking for. 

And if tins original were not approved, as not familiar 
to theWikingB, it not bfiug sufficiently pop!(/o''i«/ in Greek 
and Hebrew, why did not oar learned author choose a later 
parallel, the death of St. Edmund king ol the East Angles, 
martyred by the Oaves in 870? This date would suit exactly, 
9th ceBtury, Our chivalrous friends the Danish Wikings 
first offered their roya! prisoner lile and kingdom, if he 
would forsake the Christian faith and reign as their vassal. 
He refused like a man. So they first beat liim with clubs, 
then scourged him with whips, then bound him to a tree, 
and then shot arrows at him till he died. Could anything 
he better? It is delicious, and evidently took place that it 
might be used by Prof. Bugge as the source of Baidor's 
death. Certainly the Wikings were much more likely to 
add this exploit to their Baldor- Christ, than to use the 
Crucifixion of the Prince ot Peace — who was not shot to 
death at all! 



The Blind Devil. 

I have not patience to go thro the excursus on Loke, 
p. 70. I will only remark, that otie of Loke's brothers is 
BELBLiKBi (the Whole-blind). Ilis name Prof. Bugce •■xjlains 
at once (p. 72), by the remarkable news that the Devil is 
hliiid! 

Would to God he were! 

ii is true — which is quite a diffeynt thing — that 
the archfiend /.v blind to his own Merest, as all wicked beings 
are. Old poems and legends often express this, the Devil 
himself acknowledging that his giaod plot, the death of 
Christ, only ended in the Salvation of mankind, his own 
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confuMon, and his loss of tlie souU he had imprisoned in 
Hell. Just so, he is even called a fool. Unt we have not 
yet t'ouod that the Wikings, tor all that, gave Loke a 1th 
brother, one hkltoll. For instance, in the Latin Gospel of 
Nicodemua, Part 2, about .">th century, al'ter the King of 
Glory has seized Satan anil delivered him as a thrall to 
Hades, that King of Heil says io Cowper's English trans- 
lation, p. 358: "Then Hades, receiving Safan the prince, 
with strong rebuke said to hira, print-e of perdition , and 
leader of destruction, Beelzebuli the mockery of angels, and 
the contempt of the just! Why hast thou determined to do 
this'? Hast thou resolved U- cruciiy the King of Glory, in 
whose removal by death thou didst promise as so great 
spoils? Like a fool thou kuewest not what thou didst.« 

But Prof. Bugge tells us that tlie Devil was often called 
blind. And oi' this nffm he gives one solitary Scando- 
Gothic example, from an OM-South-Euglish Ms. of the close 
of the 10th century, the prose legend of St. Andrew. Hera 
that Hallow says to the fiend: 'Forjion fie ()U earl blind [ni 
ne gisihst snigne of Godes |3am halgum^. In Goodwin's 
translaiiou, p. IT: -Inasmucii as thou art blind thou seest 
not any of God's holy ones. « — The words are plain enough. 
But as in old Gia-i.ies we are always liable to be misled 
unless we consult the originals in Greek or Latin or what 
else, so we must do the same, if possiht^-, with older Irons-' 
lalions. Now while the older 0. S. E, paelicnl legend of 
St. Andrew is a paraphrase from the Greek, and does not i 
contain the above passus, so the younger 0. S. K. pronem 
text which docs contain it i* also a greatly shortened version. J 
from the same Greek. The original was publisht by Tiscliendorf 1 
in his "Acta Apostolornm Apocrypha-, Lipsiie 1851, 8vo. pp.! 
132—162, "The Acts of Andrew and of Matthew in tH^ 
city of the Man-eaters«. He has used several Mss., th»:> 
oldest fragments being t^om the 8th century. The passage 



in qQe^tion occurs at p. 157 in Tisi'hendorf. It is in con- 
nection with the following context: 

St. Andrew, at Christ's command, enters the city ot Manna- 
donia. No one can see hi ni, bat lie si'ss all, delivers theCliristian 
prisoners, whom tiie heathen inhabitants intended to torment 
and thento devour.aiid retires toa column. These Marmadonian 
pagans were therefore husd, for they conid not ice St. Andrew. 
On the contrary, they saw as well as you or I. But they 
were blind ad hoc. The omnipotent made their eyea dim 
so far as (he Holi/ Andrew was concerned, that lie might not 
at once fall a victim to their beastly fury. Here then comes 
in Prof. Bugge's Blind Fiend. The Devil appears to the 
people, bidding them seek out and kill St Andrew, wlio 
has Ireed their bondsmen. St. Andrew sharply rebukes him. 
The Evil One says, lie hears and understands the voice, 
bat knows not where the speaker stands. The Hallow 
answers in the original Greek: /Jgoi' n ovv iaixtxliiaai ^^reiji, 

Now as the whole turns on these words, I will not give 
my own rendering, but that of my learned Classical colleague 
Prof. Dr. J. L. Uasing, whom I askt to Danish these Greek 
words tor me, without telling him for what purpose. He 
kindly did so, and he permits cne to add his translation: 
• Hvorfor kaldes Du daAmael? Mon ikke fordi Da er blind, 
i det Du ikke kan Be alle de Hellige? D. v. s. alle de 
Hellige ere usyulige for Dig." This will be in English: 
Why art thou called Amacl? Is it not became thou art blind, 
in that thou canst not see nil the Saints? ThnI is, all the 
SaitUx are invisible to thee. 

We see then, by comparison of the two te.\ts, the Greek 
and the later abridged 0. S. E. , that the latter, which 
gives the 3 Greuk lines here by 2 English, merely signifies 
that the Devil was not blind bodily, but that his own malice 
dimmed his eyes, sharp enough to behold all others, .'■o 
that he could not see Holij Men, who are under the Almighty's 
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own t'attierly protection. — Thus this one instance of a 
blind Siitao — futh awny*). 

The l/uthuvll Cro»s. 
P. 42. We are now able to take up the Ruthwell 
Cross. As it is of the utmost cousequE'Oce to this argument, 
I Leg to ask your kiud attention. I wish to discuss' it very 
quietly and very impartially, so that all may judge. It is 
true that Prof. Buyge absolves it in a Tew lines, while I 
eliall be compelled to devote many paijes to it. My apology 
is, its being a matchless Northern monument, — the finest 
Runic Cross \a the world — , and its ninny other valnsbls' 
details. It was handled by me in the 1st Vol. of my Old— 
Korthern Eunic Monuments, publisht in 1867, and the views 
I there expi-est have been admitted by all our best English 
critics to be correct. I ma> add that the Casts of all the 
runic letterings, from which I made my rune -transcripts in 
my dniwings ol* the whole Cross, as executed b\ Prof- 
Magnus Petersen, were given by ine to the Dariish Museum, 
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'j There is another curious occurrence of this hllko ; but it is 
given to hades Che Hell-King, as 1 have »aid, alwayii trans- 
lated EEO BELL (lUE urll-qlkkn) iu ihe 0. E. text printed 
by Thwai(el^. It is used only in the Oveti' text at the Gospel 
of Nicoderaus, Part 2. p. 3(16 and chapter V (XXI) in 
Tischerdorf, Not being- found in the 2 Latin texts, it ii 
al^o absent in the O. E. version. It is used by Darid in 
his rebuke to Hades, whom he adre?ses as tti(fil('. The 
whole context is, in Cowper's translalton (p. 306): *Oii 
hearing these things, the forefather: all began to reproach 
him [Hadesj, saying, All-devouring and insatiate, open, that 
the King of Glory may come in. David the prophet saith, 
Knowest thou not, o blikd one. that when I was liring in 
the world, 1 predicted this voice. Lift up yuur gates, O J6 i 
rulers ?• 

Hades was iiuiM) to Holy David's prophecy 
othem-ise how dreadful is the sharpness of the Uell-KinsrV 
glaoce^! 
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in the same way as I have oWen all my other runic casts ; 
aod there they might easily have lieeii examined by Prof. 
Biigge, who studied many other te.v.v important Runic casts 
from Great Btitain deposited in llie same Museum. 

The result to which I came was, that the poetical 
stave-rime lines in Old-North-Knglish on this Cross, as 
our famous John Mitchell Kenible had already made good, 
were a part of the Dream of the Holy Rood, llic Cross 
itself describinfi the Crucifixion of Christ, as seen by itself, 
its words beios heard by llw k'm/ii'h poet in a Dream. This 
happy identilication was made by Mr. Kemble previous to 
the publication of the precious Vercelli codes from the lOth 
century in 0. -S. E. , which among other pieces and poems 
CDQtains this remarkable and iieautil'ltl lay. This, there- 
fore, proved Kemble'a wonderful sagacity and correctuass. 

But I also showed, from a cast ol the top-stone, which 
was unknown to Mr. Kemble , that thert- were runes there 
also, which said: c4dmon h« FilKE^o, Cadman me made or 
composed, equal to the usual Latiu oadhofi he pbcit. 

I then concluded that this Cadmon or Caedmon was 
the well-known splendid North-English Bard whose fame is 
so widely spread, and who has left such noMe stave-rime 
verses on Biblical subjects, — but only extant in a 10th 
century Old-South- Knglish transcript. This appeared to 
me certain, from the peculiar characteristics of Csedmon's 
known writings; from the name Cfedmon being so excessive- 
ly scarce of old, there beiag no more than perhaps a couple 
antique examples of it in all Britain, and none in any other 
country; from all the other details of the Cross, which point 
back to the 7the century; and from the impossibility of 2 
Shakespears living at the same naoment in the same locality. 
I therefore tixt its date at about fiSO, nearly the year of 
Ciedmon's death. 

I then argued that certain expressions in the verses 
snit onlv, and must have been an echo of, the Northern 
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Ba]dor-ni)th, which was EtiJl tiviDfi on iDEDglaod, but-maet 
ha« heen centnrieE older, lov the laogoage and traditioDs 
oi the Angles io Korthnmbria were brought by them trom 
SeandiDa\'ia , chiefly from Denmark. II' so, it these vorde 
referred to Baldor's death and were heathen remembrances, 
an intermixture ot pagan and Christian ideas, the myth 
being known in Knglaiid hnndreds of year^ before the 7tli 
century, its home must ojisinally have been Denmark in 
tlie 2nd og 3rd centun. In all this 1 have been upheld 
by the best critics in England and America. Bat, if 1 am 
right in this, Prol. Bngge's theory as to the Baldor-myth 
being manufactured by Wikiogs in the dtb or lltth century 
— falls away at once. 

Let us now examine Prof. Bugge's objections. I take 
them «!> iliey stand. 

1. 1 date this Cross •in the 2nd half of the 7th cen- 
tury*. My dat« is about 680, a considerable diHerence in 
so delicate a question. 

2. In Note I, p. 42, our learned critic says, tliai I 
read on the top-piece cmkOB ile tacceN), adding, that il 
this be correcth redd, facsIo cannot bi:long to the 0. £. 
^erb FEGAB. Gennau rfcEK, liui mu?t belong to the verb 
FAcuK, meaning to adorn, decorate with ligures and letters, 
and that nx will therefore be the stone Cross, not the 
poem. Be adds, that this facc£W>, as to its ending, is 
• heist betffnkelig' , highly svtj'iriout. Lastly, that as this 
inscription n lerj doubilul, and he has not himself ^eeo 
it, he dare not decide whether it be redd correctly. 

This conclusion is curious enuogh. What Gur|. rises one 
is, that a moDument so exceptionally remarkable. bearioE 
such costly verses in the precious O. N. Ro^ilish dialect, 
whose anti^oe remains are so very s> aice and of liucb 
value in the smdy oi the oldest Scandinavian, should not 
have b>-e» interesting enough to lead him to exanine the 
easts ID the Danish MoseDm, be | assing (hem every day 
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when he lookt at other such of less conseciuence. Had he 
done so, he would have seen that the words are tiol douht- 
fol, but have been redd in the same way by all who have 
seen them. 

It is certainlv unfortunate that faio:!o ends in -0, for 
Prof. Bugge has laid it down as a law that this 0- ending 
only belongs to the firsl person of the past tense. Uence 
he brings in his I, esprest or understood, into several of 
the 0. N. runic inscriptions, doin<> violeD<.-e to the language 
to get this I, and tho this 1-lormula in solemn epigraphs was 
nnknown to onr heathen torefathers, and has even never 
been found in the thousand; ol ristings in the later nines. 
On the other hand there are many examples ot this linal 
-0 or -U, 3 s. past tense, in the 0, .V, runes, begliining 
with the TADiDo of the Golden Uom, and scores in the taler 
runes. The difliculty of this -O is theref re entirely of his 
own making, and is neither m\ lauli nor the fault ol the Cross. 
But by an additional ukase Prof Hugge announces, that 
fadceI-o can lia\e notiiing to do with fegak. Now it is well 
known that an olden faoan, fagian, has lett many traces in 
the Scanrio-Gothic tungs, a whole armful of varying side- 
tonus and niixt fdims and side -meanings and mixt mtaniugs, 
inejttncahly runuing into each other as so often, from faw 
to FAIR, in sensi from w'"/e and //I to plfo.ic. Hence an 
endless overgaog in the vowel, especially in times when 
local talks were so many, one list and hard bo ok -language 
tiowheTP. We need go do lurtlier than to our own oldest 
rnnish remains to prove this, for we have in them already 
10 examples of this verb in the 3 s. past, cut on pieces 
in the usual way for wfli/e nw , like the Latin fecit, which 
word also has many curious spellings ot old. 

3 s. p. F^iHiDo, Einang, Korway. A. D. 200-300. 

« . . -nVMi, Charnay, Burgundj. ■■ 400— fit'O. 

• ■ II Ftl'Ej OslhoJen, Rheinhessen. « " 

. . " riHiDD, Bracteates 49, 49 b. . 600— (JfO. 
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8 s. p. F*BlE^o, Kuthwell, EnglaDd, ■> tiSO. 

. 1. . tsxVs., Bracteate 89. • 600— 7UU. 

• ■• • FEQ(de), Ahnnoutli, Eagtand > 705. 

. - n Fih, Heloies, Denmark. A. D, 750— SCO. 

II " n TAAto, Flemlese, Denmark. •> 800. 

. . " FTil-i, Bracteate 92. " 550—600. 

These facts speiik lor tliemselves. Of these 10 examples 
no 2 are alike in spelling, white 4 in this single verb end 
in -O or -L'. Besides the usual Fiti, stUl otlier variations 
occur in the later runes 

Perhaps we may miw permit the "highly suspicions* 
rACffifio, 3 s. p., to stand, and even allow that the m« means 
the beautiful poem, here so e.\oeptianally carved on a public 
monument, — the more as no known antique 0. N, runic Cross 
bears the name of the artist who carved the stone ilsflf. 

3. The Danish arch^olo^zist Dr. Sophua Mailer is of 
opinion, that thfi Ruthwell Cross cannot well be older than 
about the year 1UU(J. He conies to this conclusion from 
the ornamentation, which he places in the late Carlovingian 
period, the style being imported from Prance into England. 
Now no one is more willing than myself to admit the 
merits of Dr. .Mailer's brtlliunt essay') on the Northern 
Oniamentation , from whose pa^es we have all learned so 
much. But 1 chink he has sometimes been misled by his 
theory, that the ornamentation shall alwar/.s date the object. 
I contend that all olhur things shall also be taken into con- 
sideration, and that these are ofisn absu/ula and final as lo the 
date, so that sometimes the o/>jfel must date the ornamentation. 
This dispute has wide bearings, also as to Scandinavian 
art in general. There are certain features in Classical art, 
such as Leaves and Foliage and lull Flowers , which point 
to a Classii^'al origin and great antiquity. There are certain 
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othei' added ait-motives, sncli aa baud-interlacings and 
dracontine and winded and other creatures, which indicate 
a development of the former style with non-classical inter- 
mixtures , also very old. This intermingled style was taken 
up by Charlemagne in France, eagerly cultivated there, and 
is named by some the Carlovingiau renaissance. Now if 
this were really first estallisht in the 9th century by Charle- 
magne and his school in Gaul, it must be much younger in 
Scandinavia and England. But the Huthwell and the Bew- 
casile Crosses bear these characteristics. The Ruthwell 
Cross is therefore not from about the year 680; it is not 
much older than the year 1000. 

Here I would remark, in all humility, that the illus- 
trious men of Scandinavia have certainly known something 
-about the history and the art of their oirn lands. And, 
also in all hnmiiity, I would add, that this sharp theory of 
Dr. S. Milller is opposed to the united testimony of all our 
best and most learned men in England, in older and later 
days, many of them profound archieologisis and historians, 
some of them also architects of world-wide fame, men 
verst in stone and metal, and who have themselves raised 
Churches, Monasteries and Cathedrals for the worship of 
God. They, too, must surely be supposed to know some- 
lkifi(/ of the antiquities and styles of their oivn lajid, which 
they have studied for centuries, the one iolloning the other 
from youth to old age. 

The opinion of the English school is very shortly given 
by rae in Vol. I, p. 400 of ray O.N.R.Mon., in connection 
with the grand Bewcastle Cross in Cumberland, N'orthumbria, 
which English scholars agree in dating at about 670. But the 
date of this Cross also has of course been explained away 
by a mere stroke of the pen, allho the long inscription in 
the oldest runes plainly tells us that it was raised in 
memory of iLcrmTH, king of Deira (the southern part of 
Korthumbria), by his half-brother king kcofbith oswisoh. The 
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runes also name the family mourners, eGnnbiiriio , Alcfrith's 
Queen, her sister kCkeswitha , and wclfhere king of the 
Mercians, whn was son of Penda and brother of KensHiiRrG. 
— Surely simple, honest, unleanied people like ourselves 
might have thought that this grave-pillar might have heen 
respected. But no. Dr. S. Miiller touches it with the wand 
of his theory, and it melts away altogether. I am not aware 
that he has given it any date. Perhaps "about the year 
1000< would suit him here also. 

Apropos of this Bewcastle Cross. It is curious to see 
how things work in this world. Both the Bewcastle and 
the Ruthwell Crosses can he dated by their many 0. N, 
runes, which had past out of use on public funeral monu- 
ments in England by the year 1000. But the Bewcastle 
pillar has also an historical statement, and no fewer than 
5 historical names of the local king and his house. The 
Ruthwell Cross, besides the very archaic Roman letters, has 
25 lines of verse in the oldest English runes, in a per- 
antique dialect, and with heathen ideas. Both have in the 
main the mme ornamentation. If these ftoiies can be dated, 
thair decoration must be equally old. In that case the 
Northumbrian Casket with its characteristic inscription in 
the Old-English runes, is of the same general age. But if 
so, other of our oldest English runic and non-runic pieces 
will follow suit, and those of Scandinavia in the same style 
of art will follow, — and so this type of ornamentation will 
be thrown centuries back both in England and Scandinavia, 
But this cannot be, What would then become of the 
theories of Dr. S. Miiller and of Prof. S. Bugge? Can 
nothing be done? Certainly. 

Dr. Miiller is a distinguisht archa3ologist, and that only. 
As such, and not as runologist, he simply ignores such 
small things as Runes, Linguistics, Palffiography and Ilistory. 
Keeping strictly to Ornamentation, which he says overrides 
everything and dates everjthing old and new, he pens a 




short off-hand sentence in words the fewest, and the age of 

the Rnthwell Crogs (and by implication that_ at Bewcastle) sinks 
at once to about tbe year 1000. And this he does, because 
Prof. S. Bugge, the profest ruiio/offist, authorizes liim so to do. 

On the other hand Prof. Bugge, the distingaisbt rune- 
smith, washes his hands of archffiulogy and ornamentation 
as helping to date any runic inscription. That is Dr. S. 
Miiller's business. So he thus, as linguist, and as linguid 
only, pronounces as to the Bewcastle Cross (ijuoted in S. 
Miiller's -Dyreornanientiken- p. 155): "deu foreliggende 
Lfesning og Tydning ikke er t'uldstsndig sikker og paa- 
lideligo , the readivg and explanation given is not entirebj 
eerlain and truslworthy. In one line the whole is decided. 
"We have heard the Oracle. Papa locuius est. Causa /inita 
est. Prof. Bugge does not say tr/itre the imperfeciion lies; 
or what he means by "entirelys or that all the principal 
runewords on this Bewcastle Cross are plain enough practi- 
cally; or that as to the main points all its translators are 
agreed, including the late learned Mr, Maughan, himself a 
nmologist, the Priest of the Parish, who saw and studied 
the Cross daily for many years; or that 1 or 2. or 3, or 
even 4 or 5 doubtful letters in such a Iodl: inscription will 
not affect its general meaning and the style and character 
of the whole splendid Pillar, still less abolish the existence 
of the well-known historical names , the buried king and his 
snccesBor and his family, 5 names in all, which separately 
and taken together inevitably clench the date. In this way 
the one of these unwelcome witnesses is quietly got rid of. 

As to the Rothwell Cross, where one would think nearly 
all, in the eyes of a runologist, would depend on the 
wonderful and archaic 0. N. English runic poem, Prof. Bagge 
— who elsewhere can write tvhofe pages on one letter or 
one word — simply shakes his head aud passes on. Hts 
words are (_not 2 whole lines altogether'), at p. 42, note 1: 
•Da Indskriften desuden er ineget ulydelig og da jeg ikke 



selv har seet deu, vover jeg ikke at afgjere, hvorvidt den 
er rigtig last«. That is: As Hip. inscription, besides, is very 
indiitinct, and as I have not myself seen it, I dare vol decide 
hotr far H is eorrecUy redd. Now in these short 24 words 
we have yet room for 2 assertions and 1 conclosion. The 
first assertion is, ihat the nines on l/iis top -stone are very 
indiftitict. The second is, that Prof. Bngge /lad not himself 
ftm the inscription. The conclusion is, that he dare not 
decide hotv far it is cornrt/ij redd. 

A lately deceast learned Englishman, the Rev. D. U. 
Haigh, who was a good runic scholar, who spent his life in 
seeking for and copying and explaining and publishiag the 
oldest sculptured and inscribed stones in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and who was an excellent nrcbsologist and numis- 
matist . familiar with ecclesiastical architeetnre and orna- 
mentation, and who himself at his own expense built a 
b«autifal little Church in the olden style, — with his own 
hands made the plaster casts of all the Rnthwell mnes from 
which I and my artist Prof. Magons Peterses workt, and 
which are now in the Danish Museum. May sncli a man 
b« allowed to form aay npinion? If he may, let as bear 
what he «tys in bis valuable paper on this Cross in Ar- 
chnologia ^liana. New Series, Vol. 1. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 185i, a )-aper written befoke he visited Bnthwell and 
made a cast of th« top-stone. At p. 156 he declares that 
the Bewcastle Cross was raised in memory of king njcrmo, 
ejiacth as Mr. Maugban and I have said. Al p. 173 he 
states: •! beliere this [Ruthwell] moDDineDt, and that at 
BewcasUe, to be of tlte same age, and the work of the 
same hand, and the laiier must have be«n erected A. D. 
664 or 5. Now this was precisely the period at which 
CaedflKio, first of all the English nation, began to compose 
iwligioBS poems, in the monaster)- of the Abbess Hilda.* 
Al p. ITS and ITt he says: •Tlte s«roll-work on the 
e&stem side of the Bewicastle mosMDent, and on the two 
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sides of tbat at Rutbwell, is ideotical in design, niid ditfers 
very much from thiit which is found on other Saxon crosses. 
In fact I know of nothing like it except small portions on 
a fragment of a cross in the York Maseum, on another 
fragment preserved in Jarrow church, and on a cross at 
Bexham.x 

■ At Baraack, in Northamptonshire, three miles from 
Stamford, there is a church the tower of which, presenting 
on three sides sitoHs with birds, and windows filled with 
tracery of interlacing knotwork, is certainly a work of the 
seventh century, and one which I always regarded as a 
relic of the monastery bniit by St. Wilfrid in this neigh- 
bourhood on land granted to him by Alcfrid^)." Here, 
then, before the inscriptions on the top-stone — omitted in 
the engravings of Dr. Duncan and therefore unknown to 
Mr, Kemble — were restored to us, Mr. Ilai^h places these 
two monuments between 6fiO and 670, nnd concludes tbat 
the Ruthwell runic poem mu5t have been written by Cfedmon. 

Now as to the top-stone. This was copied by Car- 
donnel in his large folio engraving publisht in London in 
1789, but which Dr. Duncan and Mr. kemble had never 
seen. On Cardonnel's plate — tho be was no runologist 
— the ciDMON us. FACffii-o are nearly as plain as on the cast 
copied by me. And when Mr, Haigh had examined the 
Cross itself, and had made the cast of the t^jp- stone, he 
wrote to me nnder date Oct. 4, 1&63, giving the runes as 



1) Id the SeJ tome or Dr. John Stuart's iimguificent and solid 
work -The f-culptured Stones of Scotland! , (he under the 
last word laking many monunieiila in North EnglandJ, folio, 
Edinhurgli , 1867 . which reaeht nie afley the printing of my 
Vol. 2 was completed , the learueti author engraves and de- 
scribes uol a fiv- other such stones, unknoion to Mr. Bnigli. 
They also are in the same style as the oldest Crosseii given 
by me , and are attributed by our English and Scottieh 
experts, including Dr. Sluart biro&elf. to tlie Tth, 8th and 
early 9th centuries. Others have sinte heen found, 
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CADttoN tLE FAC(Et>o, exactl)' as I have done. Thns Prof. Bugge's 
first assertion, that the runes here are Mvery indistinct*, 
falls away. 

As to the second assertion, that the learned critic had 
not himself seen the inxcriptmi , wliy did lie not examine the 
cast in the Museum, comparing it witb Cardonnel's plate 
made nearly 100 years before, of which I had an expensive 
facsimile made and placed in ray book where it was well 
known to him, or why did he not \isit Ruthwell itself as 1 
did the moment I could, — ere he came to so sweeping 
and injurious a conclusion, one which affected the eyes and 
character of gentlemen as honorable as himself? 

We have now only Prof. Bugge's gracious conclusion 
left; that he ndare not decide how far it is correctly redd.o 
Mighty well. We doff our caps, and lout very low. But 
as he would not take the necessary steps, absolutely shut- 
ting his eyes to the plain facts and the long and detailed 
statements in ray text — my paper on the Ruthwell Cross 
Qlls 43 pages in folio, which swarm with details of fact, 
besides the 2 large plates — he must abide by the verdict 
of other men, as competent as himself, who admitted facts 
and statements whose very existence Prof. Bugge studiously 
and carefully kept back from his readers. They could 
therefore have no suspicion that anything existed, to gainsay 
and invalidate and disprove his 2 assertions and his conclusion. 

This, then, is the way in which our learned critic has 
given his death -doom in less than 2 lines. Altogether 
ignoring the runic inscriptions and everything else on the 
Cross, he merely uses Dr. S. Muller's hasty and short and 
peremptory verdict, that the ornamentation dates it at abont 
the year 1000. So everything else disappears, and this 
monument also •goes out of the Saga>, to the mutual satis- 
faction of both parties and the salvation of both theories. 
But whether this curious facile method, this mere abase 
of subjective caprice, this more than ridiculous personal 
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infallibility, can be approved by a reality called science — 
] shall leave for others to decide, 

lu more particular coonection with this Ruthwell Cross, 
I will recapitulate the English view in the fewest words 
possible, 

a. Roman Art in Britain. England was for ;-J50 
years a Roman province, full of Roman Camps and Cities 
and Villas with many yet extant Tesselated Pavements, and 
Temples and Art, and in daily intercourse with all Italy 
and the Roman world in general. I need not speak of the 
thousands of Roman remains in England called Altars, 
Grave-stones, Mile-stones and the like, many of which are 
highly decorated and not a few can be year-set; but in the 
rich cities of luxurious Roman Britaio were all sorts of 
artists and workmen, Roman and Roman-British and other, 
who produced articles after Roman and modified-Romao 
models. Well iiHOWD are the many Roman Kilns in Eng- 
land, where were made immense sapplies of Pottery of all 
kinds, sometimes even imitating with some success the 
celebrated Samiau ware. And among these objects the 
Roman ornamentation i< frequently perfect. Such things 
as Tiles and Bricks often bear Legionary marks, and can 
be exactly dated. The Roman-British workshops have long 
past away. But the Kilns and their pottery remain, and this 
elegant terracotta with Roman ornamentation would be seen 
everywhere by the Barbarians who used or destroyed it, - 
These Roman -British Kilns have been hidden by the earth 
for 1500 years, and are now time after time accidentally 
discovered, and examined by modern antiquarians. 

b. Welsh-Christian Art in Britain, Christianity 
. reacht Keltic-Roman England in the 2nd and 3rd century 

after Christ'), whether from the Eastern or the Western 

'} In Wales alone 479 village nanies remain, chiefly derived from 
local saints who fiouri^ht in the 4th and 6tli centuriea. 
Cornwall follows, with such in the 5tli and lith. 
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Church is for this argument immaterial; in either case its- 
Christian -Keltic Art — and some sncb Art it must have- 
had, was partly Classical. After the Angles had ravaged 
and subdued the land, many Christian Churches were still 
standing, some perfect — as tliat of St, Martin in Canter- 
bury'), in which worshipt the Krankic princess Bertha with 
her Bishop Luidhard, in 597, tho her husband king .iEthel- 
berht, lord of all the nnder-kings from Kent to the Humber 
in the Nortli, was still a pagan. Many of these buildings 
and other such Roman-British structures, were more or 
less injured or destroyed; but all must have been enricht 
with at least sowe Italian -Keltic ornamenlation. Sucli 
decorations tnvxl have been seen by, and nnisl have infiuenced, 
the victorious invaders when they used these places, unaltered 
or restored, for secular or Christian purposes. 

c. Heathen-Korthern Art in Britain. The 
Barbarian invaders of Britain came chiefly from the North 
in the Early iron Age, a period when the North itself was 
largely penetrated by things Roman or Romanized and by 
olden "Classical" art-motives in general. They coii/d not 
therefore have been ignorant of such. And wherever they 
went south and west, they came in contact with them. But 
when they subdued the half-Romanized British Kelts, they 
found Classical art everywhere in the land, and tliis would 
ioevitibh influence their own vi{rorou= Barbarian styles. In 



') As far as is kno«n Ihio- was the oldest church in England. 
It 'uos dedicated in honor of the famous St. Martia of Tours, 
to whom also -v.&i> halio'ued ilie iWhile House • . Caiidida^ 
taaa, on the proniontorv now lalled Whithern, bj the earliest 
mivMonan bishop in '^outliorn '^co(land. ■ Hefore long", sa 
G F Madear (Conier'ion of the Vie>-i: The Celts. Londoa' ■ 
iaSO p 43) •DO Celtic missionary from Ireland or Srolland 
thought of commencing hif. work in Frisia or Thuringia before 
he had first \ibited (be bhrine of the caint whose d;,-ing 
words had been 'Aon itciiso lalioreii *■• Abbot -bishop Martin 
died about A D 400, oier 80 jears of age. 
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the pottery they themselves made, they even imitated some 
ornaments of the simpler Roman ware. 

d. Christian-Northern Art in Britain. But 
their conquests brought the Northern Barbarians face to face 
with a new factor — Christian populations. And by degrees, 
commonly after a lew years, they themselves adopted the 
new faith. The influences for this step were very strong. 
ClaBsical paganism was now almost extinct; Scando-Gotliic 
paganism was ilaily giving way; most of the Goths were 
already more or less Christianized. In their new iland- 
home Welsh and Keltic Christianity was all aroucd the 
Angles, like as the same creed now covered most of the 
adjacent continent; even as heathens they intermarried with 
Frankic and other continental Christians, and their chiefs 
were sometimes baptized in Gaul or elsewhere abroad. Besides 
far older Familij and local conversions. Tribal evangeliza- 
tion among the Angles in North England set in, thanks to 
the Keltic missions from Ireland (Christianized in the 5th 
century) over South Scotland, before A. D. 650; in the 
south, king J^thelberht and his court and people, influenced 
by the Roman mission under Augustine, embraced the Gospel 
in 597- But Conversion meant in some degree Culture, 
andCwZ/are was largeh C/a.tsical. As Christians, the Northern 
settlers at once past over to the decencies and ceremonies 
of Western Belief, and to the Italian and Gallic decorations 
in the Churches and Monasteries. There and elsewhere, 
they saw things mfluenced by Roman-Christian types mixt 
with Barbarian or Keltic motives and ornament, while crowds 
of all ranks and both sexes continually pilgrimaged to Rome 
to Italy to Gaul and elsewhere, and English art- work became 
famous. 

e. S. Wilfrid. As early as the end of the 4lh 
century St. Ninian, after Tisiting St. Martin Bishop ofTonrs 
and being ordained by him, built a stone church in the 
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foreign style at Whithern or Candida Casa, in Wlgtoashire, 
Galloway, among the Southern Picts, quite close to 
Northumbria. — Edwin, tlie great king of North umbria, was 
baptized in 627, and raised a small church of wood. Shortly 
afterwards Paulinus, as bishop ofTork, built a large church 
of stone, enclosing the wooden one. Paulinus was an Italian, 
sent over by Pope Gregory the Great long before. So 
quickly may such things sometimes take place, all theories 
notwithstanding. — In 676 Benedict Bishop brought over 
from Gaul a number of skilled workmen, who built him a 
Btone church in the Roman fashion at Wearmouth in Durham. 
The next year he sent to Gaul for Glass and Glaziers, that 
the building might have glass windows. All sorts of church 
furniture, decorations and ^estments also came from Gaul. 
And we are told that the Englhh workmen learnt to make 
many things, instructed by the French workmen. The great 
aod good Benedict Bishop was six limes \a Rome and 
Italy. — In 710 Naiton, king of the Northern Picts, sent 
for foreign masons, and built himself a stone church in the 
Roman fashion. — But notably one accomplisht and Illus- 
trious Evangelizer, the renowned Bishop Wilfrid, labored 
eothnsiBStically to extend Roman ehurch-cus'oms and Roman- 
ized Christian Art in England in a Gallo-Roman-Northum- 
brian style, frequently visiting the continent and bringing 
over numbers of Italian and Gallic workmen. He was 
especially a great builder, and in a costly manner, in stone. 
He died in 709, at the age of 75. Ue and his school 
covered the North of England with fine specimens of this 
G a 11 o-Italic -Keltic-Gothic — or in one word Northumbrian, 
art, which went on extending and flourishing in Britain 
down to the end of the 8th century and later. 

f. Charlemagne. The great Emperor Charlemagne 
highly favored this development, modified and protected 
it, sending to England for the best English clergy and 
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artists') to introduce her learning and improvements into 
his \Tide lands; and this style bei'ame so popular in Gaul, 
that from him it has been called Carlovingiao. 

g. The old style perishes. In the 9th and 10th 
centuries, however, the Scandinavian Wikings and Royal 
Throne-seekers ravaged Great Britain and Ireland. They 
systematically broke down or burnt ail the holy buildings. 
Particularly Halfdan and his followers in 870—4 destroyed all 
the monasteries and churches in the North of England and 
South of Scotland — the old Northumbria — , and these 
ruined establishments were not finally restored till after the 
Norman conquest'). Accordingly, almost alt the striking 
English antiquarian stones, ornamented in the peculiar style 
of art now under discussion, whether with or without Runic 



') I will only uieiitiDn one among' the distinguiaht men iavited over 
by Charlema,gDe to Gaul, the illustriaus AIcuid. lAmoD^st 
liis scholars in the Palatine schoo]<t, says Smith. (BictioDaiy 
of C iiri a tian Biography, Vol.1, p. 7i). > were Charles himself, 
with his SODS Cliarles , Pipin , and Lewis , his sister Gisela, 
and his daughter of the same name: Angilbert, afterwards 
abboC of St. Biquier; Adalhard, abbot of Corvey; Rigbod, 
archbishop ofTroves; RictrudiK, a coble nun ofChelles; and 
Guodrada. the sister of Adalhard. His must famous pupils 
during his later years at Tours were Kabanus Maurus, after- 
wards archbishop of Mcatz ; Hatto. abbot of Pulda; Haimo, 
bishop of Halberstadt; Samuel abbot of Lorscli, and afterwards 
bishop of Worms ; Adalbert, abbot of Ferrieres; Aldnc, bishop 
of Sena; and Amalariua, deacon of Metz." 

^) I'Tbe churches at Jarrow-on-Tyoe and Monkwearmouth, built 
by Beoedict BIscop and Ceuifrid, who sent the architects 
to King Nectan to build him a church after the Roman 
manner in the first quarter of the eighth century, were both 
destroyed by the Danes in 867 . and both remained in a 
ruined condition till 1074, when they were reconstructed and 
restored to sacred use. It may be possible that some part 
of their remains, as now existing, may be of the original 
construction, but this fact is undetermined, n — Jos. Anderson. 
Scotland in Early CItriHian Times, ^u". Edinlmrqk II^Sl, p. 55, 
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or Roman letters or both, are found scattered about, or in 
cbarchyards, or are dag up on eiiclesia^ti val sites or are 
disL'Overed as mere building-materials used in tar later times, 
when old Cburches were rebuilt or restored, — exactly as 
the old Runic stones of Scandinavia are usually f'oand at 
this momeDt. 

h. The new style. But by the Norman conquest, 
as all know, this Roman-Gallic-Gothic-Keltic style, with 
Roman letters of the oldest type and nith its now nearly 
forgotten Old-English Runes on Royal and Episcopal grave- 
pillars and the funeral Crosses of eminent laymen, — was 
gone mit, extinct in England. A later taste prevailed, and 
inscriptions were now in the Roman letters of the middle-age. 

i^'or all ihese reasons, it is absolvtely and physically 
impossible that the Ruthwell or the Bewcastle Cross can be 
■from about the year lOOO- or anything even approaching 
there to. 

At the same time it will follow as a corollary, if we 
are to venture on pithy glib-sounding extreme statements 
either way, — that it would be more correct to say, that the 
Carlovingian Renaissance substantially tvent from Enyland 
to France, rather than tlie contrary. It is certainly a 
monstrous contradiction of all the known facta to assert, 
that everything bearing the art-characteristics of this Renais- 
sance in England and Scandinavia — is "from the 9th 
century* or "as low down as about the year 1000." 

What should we reply to a theory which affirmed, that 
a noble monument was raised — for instance in Den- 
mark — hearing the oldest Northern Runes, in an exces- 
sively antique oldest Danish dialect forming stave-rime 
verses in which clenrly survived the heathen Baldor-inyth, 
hundreds of years after the Kingdom had hecume Christian, 
witii Latin sentences added in letter-shupes of the rarest 
in the barbarian west, and with ornamental figures going 
back to the oldest Italian-nnllic-Gothic schools — and 
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that this Pillar vas set ap by or in memory of iome Danish 
king of the 12th century, say Wa/dewar the Great P 

4. But I now come to Prof. Bugge's last argument, 
that the words (which he admits the RiithweU Cross bore) 
wiTa STBEALS (or missiles) was i all wounded, do not apply 
to the Cross itself, the wooden Rood, but are said of the 
living Christ, and this long before his actual Crucifixion, 
when he was attackt with swords and staves and otherwise 
insulted. 

This is estraordinary, a good specimeo of the extreme 
ingenuity and special pleading with which the gifted author 
cverv where tries to escape from or to explain away the 
simplest realities. And the whole rests upon a fimdamental 
error, persevered in notwithstanding my having distinctly 
pointed out the truth in my reading and comment of 1867. 
Dut this truth would strike down the Wiking theory. It 
was tl)erefore ignored. Lum/ live theories, however many 
facts perish ! 

The mistake is this. The Dream of the Holy Rood, of 
which a part is cut on this Ruthwell Cross, is, as we know 
it complete in an 0. S, E. 10th century transcript, a stave- 
rime poem in 314 lines. The first 54 tell us how the 
author falls asleep, and dreams that he sees the actual 
Cross on which the Saviour suffered. Shortly after, io his 
dream, he liears this beam, this Rood, this wooden Cross, 
describe the death of our Lord on its hosom, 

The first actual words spoken by the Cross^), as the 
Bard listened to them in his dream and as he remembered 



1} (Added in Sept. 1881. — This is the earliest metaphoricaJ 
introductiou of THE woodes cross speakiiij known to me. 
It is B. bald feature of poetical and religious art . and haa 
apparently not been often used later. I only remember it 
once again in English. This is the iDispute between Mary 
and the Cross* in the Vernon Ms., date about IcITO. It U 
printed in Dr. R. Morris's valuable 'Legends of the Holy 
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them when he woke, are given by him in lines 55 — 166, 
thus in 102 lines, which we may call the Cross-words part 1. 
They are a panorama of the Passion. 



Rood! (870. London 1S71, pp. 131 — 149, ia 40 stanzas 
containiag 528 lines of Terse), and opens ; 

Oure Jadi freo ', 
on Rode tree-. 

Heo seide on |le 
(je &uit of me' 
ia wo bigon: 
Mi fruit I- seo- 
in bladi faleo' 
Among his fon, 
Serwe ]■ seo-. 
lie veineii fleo' 
from blodl bon. 

A variant of the same lent, in the somewhat later Royal 
Ms., 18 A 10, is given by l)r. M. in the same work pp. 
197 — 909, in only 372 lines. — For the 2 oilier examples 
elsewhere, we have to thank the accompbsht French savant 
Prof. Paul Meyer. First ia a Latin poem written early in 
the 13th century, in which the Virgin Mary utters four S-lined 
slanzaa. reproaching the Hood for having become the instru- 
ment of her Son's death. The Cross defends itself in six 
similar Tersea. This piece begins; 

• CruK. de te voio oonqneri: 
Quid est quod in te reperi 
Fructum non tibi debitum?" 



It is printed for the first time by Prof. Meyer in 'iDaurel 
et Reton, Chanson de Geste Proveni;a!e, publiee pour ia 
premiere fois d'apres le nianuscrit unique appartenant a M. 
A, Didot.. Paris 1880, pp. Ixiv-lxxvij. (Soc. dea Anc. 
textea Fran^.) 

The second, dated 1346. is in a Provencal dialect. It 
opens imperfectly from a damage in the codex, but has still 
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The next actual words fpoken by the Cross, — which 
we may call the Crosa-words part 2, are given in lines 
157 — 244. In these last the tree or Cross expounds the 
meaning of the awful death it had just described, refers to 
the promist uprising of Christ from the dead, speaks of the 
great Judgment to come, and ends by bidding us so use 
this holy sacritice as to work out our own saivation. 

The remaining lines, 245 — 314, the Cross being now 
silent, are added hy the English poet, and are a grand out- 
burst of beautiful verse, in which the Scald longs for the 
heavenly fruits of Christ's death, the joys of Paradise, 

Now what concerns us here is — the Crucifixion- 
words spoken by the Cross in Part 1 ; for these alone are 
carved upon the stone. The 2nd part of the Cross-words 
is only homiletic. Even the 1st or Crocifiiion section 
contains 102 lines, and there was no room on the Runic 
parts of the stone pillar for so many. Several lines — how 



126 lines left. After Our Lady's fint (defective) words 
against the Tree, the iRespoB la crotz a HHrie* commences: 

• Dona, salvant la rnstre honor, 
Nous deu pas creyse la dolor. 
Nan dit Jes que fayl aiat 
Per que de vas si sie ostat.a 

The debate continues, thus summed up by Prof. M, (p. lixiij). 
• LaVierge reproche a la croix sa cruaiite envers le SauTeur, 
Celle-ci se defend et fait valoir d'ingenieux arguments, Elle 
a agi conime doit faire un loyal serriteur a I'egard de eon 
seigneur. .leaus Touiait mouiir pour racheter le genre humain: 
elle s'esl conformee a sa rolante; elie a servi d'instrunient a 
la redemption; elle n'avait ni le droit ni le pouvoir de resister 
a la volonte divine. Enlin, elle explique allegoriquemeot les 
soaffrances de J^gus, cherchaat a montrer que chacune d'elles 
4tait aecessaire, et de la sorte le debat devient un petit 
traite theologique de la passion, ■ — Thii piece also is publisht, 
for the first time, by Prof. P, Meyer in the same work. 
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many we do not know — have been broken away from the 
pillar, which has suffered severely here and there. At tliis 
moment only about 25 lines, out of the 77 in the Vercelli 
codes to which they more particularly answer, are left on 
the stone. And even these 25 are not consecutive; but we 
can perfectly follow the order and meaning by help of 
the precious skinhook containing the whole lay. Now 
what does this 77-lines' section, all uttered by the actual 
iieaia or Rood on which Christ hung, and 25 lines of which 
are still left on the stone Cross, tell us? I will meniiou, 
quite shortly, the particulars: 

1. The Tree tells how it was cut down in the wood, 
tlie holt, (.holtes on ende-, Vercelli Cod. I, 58)'). 

2. How it was carried to a hill, and fixt up there. 
(Verc. Cod. I. 64). 

3. How "the FREi of mankind., "the young hell« (the 
youthful hero) prepared to mount it. (V. C. I. 66). 

4. Uow the Saviour was fastened to its bosom with 
nails. (V. C. 1. ill). 

5. How Christ dies, (V. C. 1. 98). 

6. How the Rood is reddened by the blood which 
flowed from his side. (The man who pierced his side is 
not even named, stiO less is there one word as to bis being 
blind). (Verc. C. 1. 98). 

7. How the Redeemer hangs on the Cross, gloomy 
clouds about him, heavj shadows over the shine-path. (Y. 
Cod. I. 108). 



■) We see by this tbat the later (middle-ag-e) legend, which 
carried the beutu out of whicli the Cross was made to the 
Temple in Jerusalem , whence it was dragged by Ihe Jews 
and fashioned into the Rood, vr&s mhioivn lo CiedmoD. If it 
was a Tree, cut down ia the halt, ii could not have been 
a piece of timber, lying in the Temple. This also i& a proof 
of great antiquity. 
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a. WEPI ALL CREATION, 

WAIl'd the FAtL OF- IHEIH KING. (V. C. 1. III). 

9. The Tree further relates how Christ's friends take 
down the lifeless body. (Verc. Cod. 1. 122). ' 

10. How the Rood is now left empty, steaming with 
blood, and how it was: 

WITH sTREALs (arrows and other missiles) all wounded. 
(Vercelli Codex 1. 126). 

11. How the Cross sees the Healer's dear ones stand 
over his corpse. (V. Cod. 1. 129). 

12. And how it beholds them burying the lifeless lich 
in a stone sepulcher. (Verc. C. 1. 140). 

13. How the 3 Crosses stand and mourn. (V. C. 
line 143). 

14. How men drag down these 3 Crosses, dig a pit 
and bury them. (Verc. C. 1. 151). 

15. How that very Cross on which Christ thus suffered 
was dug up again — it is not said when or by whom — 
and how this Rood, which is the speaker, was bedeckt with 
gold and silver. (Vercelli Codes, 1. 156). 

All this is the language of tlie Cross itself, in its 
striking picture of Christ's Passion, which now ends. Ham- 
merich's Danish version takes the same view'). 



^) Fr. Bammerieh, De episk-kristelige oldkvad I 
folk. 4to. KjBbenhavB 1873. p. 17, 20: 

Mandhjems Fraj 

sfi jeg maglfuld De; — — — 

Da gjoided sig hehen, 

hehen hin unge: — — — 

Al skabniiigen grxd 

af gru Ted siD koonings fald ! — — - 

bloddugt, pilstunget 

blev jeg stieade. 
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After reading the above, there can be no doubt left, 
that, when the Cross says it was 

WIT3 STREAL-S AU. WOENDED, 

it says quite plainly that against itself, the wooden liooil, 
very many arrows and other missiles had been cast, aimed 
at the man who was fastened upon it, and that a number 
of these holts had struck the Cross and covered it with 
wounds. Maybe also, in this dim intermixture of heathen 
and Christian teachings, of baldor and of ghrist, one soch 
"Streal", the mistelto, had reacht the Lord himself, 

Bot what is the date? Let us recapitulate. 

1. We only know of one c^dhon as a poet, and Ae 
lived in Northnmhria and died there about 680. 

y. The runes say that cmosqk made me, in all reason 
the precious Runic poem. 

3. The Old-English Rones are of the oldest types. 

4. The Latin inscriptions are in tetter-shapes among 
the oldest in the English west. Such uncial forms are 
impossible there in the 10th year-hundred. 

5. The ornamentation is the same as on a number of 
other carvings in Britain in the 7th & 8th centuries. 

6. The dialect of the 0. North English is of the 
most archaic class. The mne-lines give also, for the first 
and last time in England, the antique and otherwise lost 
Old-English dual ac. pronoun obgcet for tts two. The S. E. 
lOlh eenturfj transcript has here the usual later dnc boto, 
Ks both, 

7. So certainly is the S. E. poem a copy of some- 
thing far older, that in one place in the Ms. a stave-rime 
word beginning with s has been accidentally omitted by the 
scribe. But this word, sobgum, is in its proper place on 
the stone Cross, 

8. We see also how very far back the Runic Lay is, 
from its excessively archaic simplicity, the absence of "pad- 
ding', of later make-up lillings-in, in the verses. The 25 
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North -English lines contain 81 words; in the South-Englisli 
10th century codex they mount up to 101. No fewer thnu 
20 have been added, in gradual transcriptions, One-5th 
of tlie whole is therefore later amptifieation in the Verceili 
skinbook. 

Surely, if we have any honest, solid, careful, compar- 
ative, archceological and historical and pal Geographical and 
linguistic criticism left — and I think we have mme, these 
accumulated arguments prove that the date given to the 
Ruthwell Cross, about A. D. 680, is correct. And in fact 
the later we fix the age, the more incredible and impossible 
does the whole become. 

But in this case we most also remember, that the 
language and heathen intermixtures here found were not 
made by Credmon. He spoke, to be commonly understood, 
the language of his Anglian elders, who had swarmed over 
to Northumbria hundreds of years before. Their homeland, 
as all history and traditions and monuments show, wns 
Denmark chiefiy, certainly- Scandinavia. 

The Baldor-myth was therefore known in England, and 
eventually in Denmark, at least 3 or 4 centuries after Christ, 
and is here brokenly echoed by the stone Cross about the 
year 6S0. Thus it could not have been first made by 
Wikings in the 9th and 10th centuries. 

Lake in Englariii. 

And here I will add some words on a remarkable 
parallel, as regards Baldor's bane, loke. But we must first 
remember, that in all mythologies certain clusters hang 
tos;ether. The particular chain consists of many links, each 
one necessary to the others, and without which the whole 
loosens and drops away. They together constitute one 
organic whole, the result of long time and long develop- 
ment. Now one of the oldest and widest spread of these 
yore-world legends is — , some 2000 or 3000 years ago 
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localized in the North aad elaevhere, — Ihe Deadly Galdhoard, 
which afterwards, like all such things, was so continuallj 
modified. This Jegeod is now best known as the Volsung- 
tale or Sigurd-saga. The dramatis personam are andware, 

WODEN, THOR, H^KER, KVASER, LORE, OTTER, FAFKE , aod SO thc 

TOLscNG - group and so scarRD , in England sigmdno , the 
Dragon-slayer. 

To follow this better, let us for a moment transport 
ourselves to Sweden. In 1S66, in my 0. Northern Runic 
Monuments, Vol.1, p. 224, Ipublishta stone fromHabblingbo, 
Gotland, of the 9th century, whereon we see wofiek on his 
8-footed steed sleipner, welcoming a chieftain to his Hall, 
with other figures. It is a heathen grave-slab, inscribed 
with the later runes. — In the same work, Vol. 2, p. 708, 
I engraved another block from the same spot and of the 
same date, on which a Walkj-rie receives a fallen warrior 
in Walhall. It also bears the later runes. — In the Danish 
-Illustreret Tidende. for May ]3, 1877, I made public 
a third Swedish funeral stone, from Drafle in Upland, on 
which is sculptured sigdrd slaying I'iFNE the dragon. But, 
for the first time in Europe , it shows us also andware the 
dwarf reaching forth his only remaining golden jewel, the 
fatal liing with which the Anses covered the last hair of 
the death-struck otter. This piece is from tlie first Christian 
age, is incised with the later runes, and must date about 
A. D. 1000—1050. — My late dear friend Prof. Carl Save 
was the first to identify tliis Sigurd-saga on runic stones, 
when in 1869 he publisht the famous Ramsund rock-carving 
and runic risting in Siidermnnland, a colossal sheet of 
granite no less than 15 feet long by nearly 8 wide, of which 
a cast is now in the Stockholm Museum. Besides the usual 
8[gdrd stabbing the Drake, we have here the celebrated 
horse grakf., the birds on the tree whose talk warned the 
hero, siGtRD tasting the heart of fatne, begin and his Bellows 
and Forge, tlie otter, and so on. At the same time 
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communicated the Gok stone from the same Swedish folk- 
land , bearing similar figures , more or leas identical with 
those on the Ramsund rock. Both these have runic ristings, 
are early Christian from the beginning of the 11th age, and 
were so carved because the deceast claimed descent from 
siGCRD. The many later representations from the same Saga- 
group on Christian Church-doors, Fonts, Chairs, &c, in 
Sweden and Norway and England, I here pass hy. 

Now all these things tell the same story or some episode 
thereof, as the small space on the carved object allowed. 
But ASDWiRE the dwarf with his rino, and sigcrd and the 
rest, presuppose and include loke and woden and tror and 
all the other actors, without whom the whole figure -carving 
would be meaningless. These monuments were cut shortly 
after 1000, in far-off districts in Sweden, were a part of 
the dim and distant local legends and family genealogies, 
which must go hundreds of years further back. How then is 
it possible that this cluster of tales about Gods and Men 
could have been manufactured by Wikings some few winters 
before? And apparently, by the argument, this must have 
been done in distant Norway or Iceland or Greenland or 
the Western lies. First fabricated there — No! He-wriUen 
or re-arranged or expanded or re-localized there — that is 
quite another thing. As we see, hy about the year lOOO 
these tales were already bone of their bone and fiesh of 
their flesh in the Northern provinces of Sweden, and 
doubtless had been for centuries. 

Another objection to this theory is, the great number 
and lixt character of the poetical mythical Kennings in the 
oldest verse. Now a Kenning, picture-synonym, which hangs 
to and presupposes something else, is necessarily youmjer 
than that something else. If widely known in many folkiands, 
it must have lived-on for centuries ere it could have become 
popularly understood. 
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Let US take a local Danish example. Were we to read 
or hear in a Dansk stave-rime stanza: 

Daiia.l)iit 

gBiDst d&ring foemeD 

stone-snake strongest 

strelcht far out. 
most Oanes would nnderstand it at once, which we could 
not expect an unlearned Swede or Norwegian to do, it being 
local and so late in time. Danskers would remember that 
this word Di^fABoT — lite o.-m-Es- hoot, the Danskers' help and 
pride — was an epithet or kenning given of old to twtbe, 
and that this was generally explained by the ancient tradi- 
tion that this Danish Queen had built up a mighty rampart 
iif stone, timber and earth against the Southrons, this great 
Danish wall being called DA^■^-EVIBKE from of old to this day, 
It would never enter our heads that this epithet danebot, 
which has long since penetrated the mass of the Danish 
population as a household term, was firsl inven(e<l by some 
Danish poet or adventurer in the 16th or 17th century. 
Accordingly, we can accidentally prove that it h a very 
ancient by-name in Denmark ; for we have still left a Danish 
runic stone from the middle of the 10th century, (hundreds 
of years older than any Danish parchment), raised in 
memory of this same Danish Queen. And on this pillar 
King CORK calls his Wife TaraE, (as his grateful people had 
already done), danharear bct = I'Exmabk-s soot. Hence ban*- 
BoT in the Kith century would mean Queen thvhe, and 
would really be as old as the 10th year-hundred'). 



') As a parallel example, see ttie maslerlj way in which 
Wilhalm Mannhavdt (Wa)d- and Feldkulte . Vol. 2, Berlio 
1877, pp. fi3 — TT) has shown (hat the epic lale about Feleus. 
Cheiron, Thetis and Achilles — not directly used by Homer 
tho many centuries older than liis time. — was yet iPeW- 
known to him, he baring employed a couple of °kenniDgs> 
intimately interwoven with that saga. 
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As to the a^e of ilie Msa. , and partly as to the 
dialects employed, the oldest literary Scandian remains are 
comparatively modern. Yet Prof. Bugge admits that snh- 
stantially their contents go back to the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies. Now these oldest mythical pieces abound in Kennings, 
then popularly understood and necessarily very old. It 
must have taken hundreds of years for these descriptive 
epithets to become the mere building-stuff, the mechanical 
counters or musaic-bits, of Scalds and Tale-tellers. 

Far older than the parchments are the unfigured Stones. 
We will not hem speak of those in the oldest runes, about 
whose reading we may dispute, and which so seldom contain 
any longer passage. Confining ourselves to the later staves, 
we will take one of the oldest and most remarkable. This 
is the largest "barbarian" stone-book in all Europe, it 
bearing do fewer than 770 letters. I refer to the grand 
and colossal graveblock at ROk in East- Gotland, Sweden'), 
which cannot be later than early in the 9th year-hundred. 
Its immense poetical inscription commemorates a mighty 
chieftain in Hraith-Gotland , East and West-Gotland in 
Sweden, who had performed great exploits by land and by 
sea. Many of the rune-staves are very antique io type. 
The language also is archaic. Among other such older 
things we have the preposition ok for o, as in English, the 
final N not yet nasalized and fallen away. We have also 
HCBCAN for the later hchca or hdoga, the older N-mark as the 
sign of the infinitive still left, as in Olden English. To give 
an idea of the splendor of this stave-rime poem, I will copy 
one stanza: King warik here describes his son's, wamctb's, 
last gallant war-foray, and how he now ties buried in his 
Wiking-vessel, under the great gravehow which had been 
raised over both ship and belt: 



') See it engraved and iranilated in the Srd rol. of my Old- 
Nurth. Run. Mon, pp. 41—61, aad in Aot. Tidsikr. f. Sver. 
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AT SARTM onart: Uc sttw (Hereafter: 

hca:; fuk sic altcm Where, nine ships nearing 

0K,_.iinRl'i-FiABi mir; far North-shores with me, 

HRAit-KDTuu ADK Tri_ tkc ttialchless icave-rider 

MIR OB CBS 4KAH. | gttVB might to the Hrailk- 

I Goths. 

Rir'^_l>i:RMcIii, I Firm and fearless, 

sTiLiR TLDTNA, Folk-lord, Shtp'lord, 

sTRONiD BRAif—MARAR. ' the-siraTids btj Hraitli-mere 

siTiR ini KARCR,_^ i struck he with awe. 

ROK_KCTA sisDH, I Bides now, belied, 

sKiALTi cE-FAiLAt>R, bottle-steed holding, 

SKATi uARiKA. shield on his shoulder, 

that shoot of the Marings. 
Bestelh so there in his 
Galley! 

Now this grave-lay contains A Kentinga. The first is 
CBS AKAR, ubb's ACRE, the "fnx-ncre or field or plain ploughed 
by the sea-king cbb (a name signifying the Terrible) with 
his sea-oxen or wave-horses, — that is, his Ocenn-galties. 
This particular Kenning for the sea has not been found 
before, but we have scores of others of exactly the same 
kind. — The second is kcti i= goti, the oame ol' the famous 
Horse of gchnab gjcsikb, who by the aid of Sigurd Fafne's- 
bane married the Shield-may Brynhild. Hence this word 
ooTi came to be commonly used as a mere poetical double 
for a Battle-steed in general. But this, as we must acknow- 
ledge, brings-in at once the whole Sigurd-cyclus, without a 
popular acquaintance with which this oon for Steed would 
not be understood. And this again throws the Sigurd-saga 
in Sweden nearly 200 years further back than the Swedish 
rune-stones I have spoken of, carved with the Gods and 
Heroes and things mentioned in that great mythical 
drama. — The third paraphrase-word is the remarkable 
expression where king karin tells us liow he saw the hungry 
wild-beast devouring the dead, fallen on the field, This 
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side-ter 



!uys I. 



?£. Now s 



; or s 



! Wife of the false i 



or sicsT was the half- demonic 
was therefore early lookt upon as a foul witch. In the 
Elder Edda a witch is spoken of as riding on a Wolf with 
snakes as a bridle, and the same idea is carrent elsewhere. 
The RoBSE OF siers, therefore, is quite simply the Hell-witch's 
Steed, = THE WOLF. So Warin saw Ike Wolf tearing the slain. 
This kenniQg for Wolf has also not been found before, bntwe 
have several others of the like sort. Now of course a sigcn 
announces a lose, and a siguk and a loee presuppose much 
more as known. So that here, early in the 9th age, we 
have, apart from the Sigurd-Saga, the Sigun-and-Loke Saga 
so hooae-wnot, as to have given current popular epithets 
for a Batlle-sleed and a Wolf. Sowe centuries further back 
must be required, ere these things could have become the 
mere verse-stuff of the Maker in a far-off Swedish folk- 
land. But these 500 or 400 years farther back, take us 
500 or 400 winters nearer the time of Christ than the 9tb 
and 10th centuries spoken of by Prof. Bugge. 

To return to Northumbria and lore. In 1879, when 
restoring the old Church at Brough in Westmoreland in the 
North of England, were found used ai building-gear many 
ancient stones, among them part of a Roman inscription, 
Brough having been a Roman military station. One of these 
slabs was the inscribed part of a Runic Grave-cross'). It 
seems to be from tlie last half of the 6th century, is in 
Old-English runes, bears 12 lines of stave-rime verse, and 
has the Martyr's Palm-branch cut on each side of the 
inscription, — the only instance of this grave -symbol 



')■ It ia of carboniferous sandstone, 23 inches in length, about 
12'/i in width, and hom 5 to 3 in thiekneGS. See my paper 
hereon {Runic Inscription found at Brough, Westmorland') in 
» Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quariao and Arch Biological Society, Vol. 5, Part 1, Kendal 
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yet found in the North, The nsting informs us that the 
How was raised over a Lady, who had perisht as a Martyr 
for Christ among the heathen population. The dialect is 
Old-North -English of the oldest kind with some things in 
it yet oldest Danish, and in general agrees with that oa 
the Ruthwell Cross. 

In the same year in repairiog the old Church at Klrkby 
Stephen in the same county, only 4 English miles from 
Broagh, was dug out one of the blocks of a per-antique 
Church-cross or Grave-piiiar, A cable-pattern ornaments 
the sides, nothing is on the back. It therefore probably 
stood near a wai). It is of carboniferous sandstone, 
26 inches high by 14 broad. The whole front is taken up 
with one figure cut in relief, a man with 2 Rams-Horns 
lying on his back, but curiously bddrd band and foot on the 
point of a rock^). Its date must be about the year TOO. 
Even if it were 100 years later, it would make no difference 
to my argument. 

Now all our English old-lorists are agreed that this 
bild represents the Devil; and of this there can be no doubt; 
but how? No such figure has been found before in all 
Europe. 

In its oldest symbolization , of which we have so many 
remains, written and painted and sculptured, the Christian 
Church bad no token for the Evil-one in a human shape. 
As TBE vicTORiocs BCLEK, we See Our Lord in ancient Christian 



') The Rev. J, F. Hodgsor 
this stone opposite p. 
Curab. and Weslm., Sot., Vol. 4, part 1. Kendal 1879, and 
ikt p. 188 rightly says that it representa « Satan bound • . 
But at p. 309 of my article oti the Brough stone. I showed 
lliat this figure could not be the Christian Deril. but was 
undoubtedly a survival from heathendom , and really repre- 
ienied the only fiend the Angles could understand, (beir own 
LOSE, the slayer of the good God BiLDOB. 
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art (often bearing his Cross or tlie Holy Book) trampling 
on a Lion or Adder or Serpent. This is in reference to 
the Paalm in the Vulgate Latin (Ps. 90, v. 13): -Super 
aspidem et basiliseum amhulabis; et conculcabis leooem et 
draconeni" ; in the English version Ps. 91, v, 13: -Tbou 
shall tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thoa trample under feet.* — As the vic- 
TORiocs REDEEMER, Christ (or some symbol of Christ) was 
represented standing on the Arch-fiend figured under the 
type of a Serpent or Dragon. From the temptation in Eden 
downwards, the Devil is a Snake, From the eai-liest Ca- 
tacombs downwards, the Serpent is the Tempter. Kow and 
then, a little later, very seldom, to symbolize his talking 
with Eve, the artist gives to the Worm who is curled round 
the Tree a human Head'). — But the Evil One may also 
be represented typically by an echo or image, something 
directly in contact with him. Thus, in connection with the 
miracle of our Blessed Lord when he let the Devils go 
into Swine, we see Fiends as Swine. The oldest grave- 
crosses frequently show Christ trampling on a "Worm or 
Dragon; while on the Bewcastle Cross anno 670, and on 
the Ruthwell Cross anno 680, he treads down Swine. 



') At No. 7, p. atiU of J, Y. Akernian KLman Coins (\ ol 2, 
London 1834), in his description of the u^ual Gold and Silver 
money struck by Valentinianus 111 (424 4o5j he sfti & Same 
legend, A figure standing:, holding a cross and a globe 
surniouuled by a Victory; lis right foot on a serpent u. 
This piece is a, Solidus. But hu No 8 deEcrilies another 
such golden coin as follows: nSanie legend A hgure stand- 
ing, holding a cross, and a globe surmounted b^ Victory; 
hia right foot on a sbbfent with 4 HCMiN hfai . This is 
the earliest Coin-instance I know of the man headed Snake- 
fiend, as a distinctly Christian emblem of the Fall in Pa- 
radise. By a curious inadvertence this last Solidua of 
Valentinian 111, copies of which are so common ui all 
Classical Cabinets, is entirely omtte I by H Col en in his 
M^dailles Imperi&les, T. 6. Paris I8(j2, p bOS foil 
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In the asnal way therefore, the block abore this Eirkby- 
Stephen Deril-stoDe was scnlptnred with the figure of Christ 
(or some symbol of Christ) trampling on the foal imp below 
him, as he does on the Bewcastle and Rathwell Crosses. 
If not, it most have borne the figure of St. hichaei., the 
Fiend's trinniphant foe, of which we have so many ancient 
examples. But in Christian art in the barbarian west St. 
MICHAEL freqaently took the place of TanoB, the great enemy 
of LocB and parallel of sita^i In the heathen myths. 

I will mention some proofs of this. In an English Ms. 
in Oxford, from the 10th centurj', we have St. Slicbael 
warring against Satan, who has a haman form and a Ser- 
pent's tail. — Elsewhere in England St. Michael is armed 
with the Thander-bolt, the attribnte of thtsor. — And as 
iBtMB was the great Protector against Evil even after 
death, and as we have several Scandinavian mnestonea on 
which THOR is invokt to fi/e« and keep the tomb or th« 
raaes, and thns the hero who lay in the Barrow, living there 
a spiritual life, so we have still left in Scandinavia 6 rone- 
stones on which St. hfcbael is invokt to bless and keep the 
Christian dead'). These stones are: Angby, Upland; Hasle, 



') As late as in the IStb century Michael of Kildare thus 
addresses his patron saint (E, Goest, English RhythnH. 
Vol. a, London 1838. p. 336): 
Hail seinl miehel : with the lange sper 
Fair beth thi winges: up (=- upon) thi aholder 
Thou bast a rede kirtil: a, noD (= down) to ibi fate. 
Thou ert best angle (^ of angels); Ihat ever god makid 
(=^ made). 
And no wonder. sucbaEl drore ihe Devil and his Angels 
frum Heaveu to Hell . Gghts daily against all demons and 
tyraols, and at ihe world*; end shall stay the Dragon and 
Anlichri&t. He took ukrctbt's ofSce as Lord of the dread 
Hades-Palance. with which he weighs the souls, giving to 
each bliss or woe. -And he was the guide and gnardian of 
Si. Paul in his Journey to Hell, showing him all ila horrors, 
till that a)iDille by hh ceasele;^ prayers gained from God 
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Bornhoira; Hauggran, Gotland; Tiltidse, Loliand; Cleicensker, 
Bornholm; and Nylarsker, Bornholm. Thus 4 in Denmark 
and 2 in Sweden. 

As I have said, the Early Church knew nothing of a 
Man-Satan in its primitive typology; the Kirkby-Stephen 
stone is thns evidently Scandinavian-heathen overgang. 

As to the nest step, the introduction of even half 
human Devil-figures into Christian art — Classical Cen- 
taurs, Sirens, Fauns, &c., with other local pagan half-gods, 
this, as far as I know, dates no earlier than about the 10th 
century. In the middle-age, fiends become merely mon- 
strous'); while the Renaissance gives us Acheron, Charon, 
Hecate, Pluto, Cerberus and the rest. So often overcome 
and outwitted or mockt, the Devil at last became also a 
kind of Vice or Clown. 

But the idea of man-shaped Fiends in general was so 
natural and common a conception, that it was sure even- 
tnally to make its way into Christian art. And doubtleHS 
it crept in early. In fact some things could hardly be 
treated without it. For instance, later on, when people 
begun to represent to the eye the casting out of a Devil 
by Christ or a Saint, how was this to be done? In the 
simplest way, they showed a little being in human shape 
rushing ont of the Demoniac's month. Eveu such a small 
thing as this would familiarize folk with a man's fonn for 
a Fiend, with or without wings or tail*). 



eyerj blessed scnoay's rest to the spirits in torment tilt 

the Daj of Doom. 
') (Added in Sept. 1881). A good and not esaggeraled specimen 

of this class [s an Italian group . about a couple of feet 

high, alabaster, partly gilt and painted, now in Christiania. 

Date about l6th century. The subject is S. Michael thrusting 

the Devil down into the flaming Hell, The fiend is rnEE, 

as u9ual, but has horns, wioga and tail. 
*) In Inttr Christian art the temptation of Christ was aljo 

introduced , which could scarcely be done without clothing 
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St Augustine m the 4tli centuij {De Civt De L 11 
Cap 33) says that the pi ion into wl ch the Denis ^ere 



the Er 1 One % ll Iiun an figu e Ihe earliest eiauiple 

of ih s known to Per J Pper M tlolog-e der chn tl chen 
tun t I ■ft e mar lfi4 p 1" ) s from the last ha f of the 
'Hh century He avs Ab r auch e ne per bnl cl e Dar 
te lung des Teufel war dem chr stl chen ^Iterthun fren d 
er ard n c! t ander als jnboliseh durch die Schlange ali 
gebildet I er onl ch aber lit er vorgestellt n e nem b-^zan 
t scheu Minatuibld der Ver uchung Chnst welches e ne 
Par e Hand chn ft der Fred gte des Gregor von Naz anz 
aus der zw-eiteo Hllfte des neunten Jahrhundeils entbillt 
(Waagen Kunatwerke und Kunstler in Paris, S. 209. ii. 21, b.) : 
er erscheint in ganz mcnschlicher Ge^talt, nur mit Fliigeln 
und ron grauer Farbe.t H. Otte, in his Hand buch. d. kirchl. 
Kunst-Archaol. d. deutich. Mitlelalt. 8ro, Vol. 2, Leipzig 
1868, p. 895, says: .gefliigelt und von griiner Farbe." — On 
the same page Otle gires a 13tli century Christ templed by 
the Devil, irho is human and without wings but homed. — 
I saw in July 1882 in the British Museum a delicately 
carved seal of gopwin mikisteh, ivory. Above is the Father 
(bearing a sceptre), the Son (with. Glory, blessing), the Holy 
Ghost (a Dove). They trample on a prostrate man-bild. the 
Devil. Mr. Franks dales this piece in the 11th century. — 
]n Paul Lacroix, •E'ciences et Leitres au Moyen Age, Paris 
18T7a . 8vo, p. 245, is a miniature from a Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, 12th cent. Michael drags down the Serpent: 
below, he is seen in a man's shape, fettered to a frame. 
— At p. liil is a drawing from a Saint-Graa! codex, lath 
century, showing ibe Prince of Darkness sitting on a kiug- 
litool, J-faced. 3-homed, and having Mother faces in bis body. 
He Is fettered to the chair. — In the Psalter described by 
Mr, Franks (Archaeologia . London 1880. Vol. 46. Part 1. 
pp. 244 foil.). Psalm 51 has an illuminated Initial showing 
■ Satan appearing to Davidu. This Ms. is not older than 
the first quarter of tlie 13lh century, and is supposed to 
have beeu executed in Denmark , iis Calendar having many 
entries of Danish celebrities. 
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cast was this our eartli , where they live especially in tlie 
air. Many of the Fathers teach the same doctrine, pointing 
out that our earth was a poor and dark and miserable 
abode, compared with the lustre of the bright aod holy 
heaveo which the fallen ones had lost. And this tradition was 
1 by Cieduion in England'), Part 2 (p. 280 In Thorpe): 



sSceal nu [)eoa nienego her 
licgau on leabtrum 



Now mttst thig many her 
tie in their crimes; 
.«, fil m air. 
fig over earth, t 



Beogau ofer foldan 

But if the olde-il Christian Church had no hckak Satan 
in its btld-craft, still less had it a rdmak bqdbq Satan. This 
would seem to have been an essentially Northern idea, and 
to have spread over Europe wherever the Northern Goths 
wandered or settled*). It is wonderful how long it hald-on 



being loott upon us art arch-demon. The best known example 
uf all tbU is in the Cattoiiian Ms. Titus, D, XXVll. in the 
British Museum, date A. D. 1012-1020, One of ita two out- 
line drawingii has been publisht by the £ng^lLsb Palraograph- 
ical Society, in whoiie series it is Plate tiO, and ix thu» 
described by the Editor: 'a representation of the Trinity, 
in which the Virgin, bearing in her ami.i tlie infant Jeaus, 
and with the Holy Spirit an a dove settling upon her head. 
Btandii on the left uf the seated figures uf the Father and 
the Son. Beneath tbe feet of the Son, .Satan chained is 
being thrust into tbe open Jaw» of Hell: Arius and Judas 
in chains tilling the lower cornerB.i — More exactly esprost, 
the illumination shows us Christ trampling on the BOiryu iiKVth, 
the jaws of Hell beneath bira, Arius and .Tudas being also bound. 

1) It continues in England down tt> the middle of the 15th 
century. See the Master of Oxford 'n Catechism: 'C. where 
be the anjelles that God put out of heven and bycam de- 
viUes? M. Som into bell, and som reyned in the Kkye, and 
8oni in the erth, and torn in waters and in wodysi, (Wright 
and Hal li well. Reliquis AutiijuEe. Vol.1, London 1845, p. 381 ; 
J. M. Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 318). 

*) The olde.st orthodox ChrinUan Father known (o me, who 
disttnctly speaks of the Devil as Bound, is St. Isidore of 
Seville (Hispalensis). who died in ti^R He was a high-bom 
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in Scaiidiii!i,via. Saxo Graniinaticns tells ns (Hist. Dam. , 
Bk. 8), that odttaiid-lose ('Ugnrthilocus) vas BoiniD b«End 
and foot with immense chains. And in Sweden, in the 
hrirrible witch-burnings of the 17th centary,' the mad suffer- 
«rB afttrmed that their Master tlie I>evil was ■bouhd with 
great fetters. These they year after year tried to saw 
away; but the moment a link was nearly saun thro, an 
Angel came and soldered it fast again'). — Bow different 



Goth, and lired among Gotlia in a Gulhjt^ king;iliini. In his 
Sentences (or treatise de Sumnia Bono. Bk. 1, ch. 28) be 
says: •Duiu in niartirca dyabolua iam exercu^nt crudelitatem 
magnain etiani lioatcb. crudrlior erit tameii antiohristi tem- 
poribuE, quoniam erit sOLVENnns. u In other places he speaks 
of him us a free tempter, and in otliers as a serpent. As 
St. Isidore was so learned and famous a writer, liis teaching 
as to the bodro Fiend must have' had great influence in the 
West, especially in the Gothic West. 
') In Chapter la of his immortal nl-vanhoen , Walter Scott lets 
Prince John receive a letter containing only the laconic 
notice; • Take heeri lo i/oiirseff. for the DEYtL is vkohat^edI- 
1 liave often heard it in England ax the DEvn. is loose, or 
HELL AKD TBE DETtL ts BKOREN LOOSE. This aDcient Scandu- 
Anglio saying i^ very striking. In .SAvedish it is now i-pan ia 
lOg!". in Dano-Korse pfahdbn br lbsIi As far as I know, its 
origin has been feebly explained. It is used in a sharply defined 
tueaning. to express a moment when some great convulsion 
or revolution is at hand, some reaction oi' surprise or dan- 
niity has taken place, something altogether 
unexpected and full of peril. 1 have nu doubt 
ia (imply an old Christian translation of a 
similar heathen cry of alarm; hloee is unchained (i.oosb)!'' 
But this is the same as saying; flell is broktn loose. Anti- 
christ 11 come, the IJeinoii'pomers are i 
Raffnarak is here, llie Anses will sink. t»i 
AJIE hKOKBK'. — (Added in Sept. 188a), 
Prof. 1.. H. F. Oppermann tells me. tha 
Fyn. the common phrase is: iFaDden 
lang!" (The Fiend i« hose, or Aw link too Umif') This re- 
markable variation is a further proof, that the whole is a 
simrJTBl from lieathendom. 
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is all t]ii> to the oldest Jewish as to the oldest Christian 
Satan! These malignant beings are always with them essen- 
tially fKEK, They wander and tempt at will. The earliest 
Chiistiaa annuuncement about the Devil is, that he is not 
vKi lettered in Hell, but shall be'). In the ^nd Epistle of 
Peter, ch. :>, v. 8, the holy Apostle adnioiiislies ub openly 
and with authority: "Be sober, he vigilant; because your 
adversary the devil, as a roariog lion, walketli about seeking 
whom he may devour." Tki.s is the tradition ot the Church, 
not the centuries later fantasies of half-heathen obscure 
Heretics. 

But in Scandinavia when baldor's slayer, LoKt:, is doomed, 
one of his sons is chaojied into a Wolf and bites his brother 
to death. With his bowels the Anaes fetter the murderer 
to a pointed ^ock, and there he shall .nbide till Ragnarauk. 
The bowels become Iron, the hardest adamant, and a 
poisonous snake spits its venom over him. 

Can any cootrast, both in form and spirit, be greater? 

The moment we touch English ground, we lind the 
Devil aiHiKD. We need only refer to Csdmon's Songs, ori- 
ginally written in North-English in the 7th centur; , but 
now only extant (excepting the fragment on the Ruthwell 
Cross) in S. English of the lOtb*). And then we have the 



') Id Buok 4. Seu. 7. of his 'lUecugmtioDetix, the writer wbo 
goes undei' Ibe uaiiie uf St. Clemens as a Greek Father, 
and wbose date is about tJie 1st half of the 3rd century, 
sharply proves that niniiers shall not he cast iulo Hell 
bt/ore the mid of Che world, because not till then shall the 
Devil himself be cast into its flanies. The above work is a 
curious and iiiteresting religious romance , nnd contains the 
oldest Western version known lo me of the famous Folk-tale 
— found in eodles.s shapes and tungs all over Europe - 
The Chaste Wife, and her bappy renunioo with her husband 
and children. 

') Let ua hear Satan'n own words, written bj the Angle bard 
as spoken by his own national Devil, the false fiend of bis 
25* 
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Yet, strange enough, in his character as a Tempter, the 
Devil is free all the same. Here we have the continual 
collision between the Northern heathen Fiend (Lolie) who 
was BOCNb, and tlie Eastern Christian Satan (Lucifer) who 
was cree'). It gave rise to endless contradictions and ab- 
surdilies in the same land, the same author, the same page 
all Europe over. In England so strong was the native tra- 
dition, that writers even introduced the bocnd Demon instead 
of ihe FREE, when translating or paraphrasing from a for- 
eign tung. We have curious instances of this in tlie charm- 
ing 0. E. Lay of St. Andrew, a loose versinn of the Greek 
prose story written in the 6tli age by Lucius Charinus, a 
Manichatan heretic, to strengthen the sect ot his Gnostic 
friends; but in its present shape the romance is much later. 
The Wikings must have been very sharp fellows lo have 
been acquainted with it, for it was Utile known in the oldest 
Church, Ms. copies of it are escessivelj scarce, no Latin 
version has ever been heard of, and it is qnite different from 
the usual Legend of St, Andrew which was early done into 
Icelandic. This Manichwan Andrew-fable was first discov- 
ered by Thilo ia 1845, and was not printed till 1851 by 
1 ischendorf. The late — 1 0th — century English poetical 
copy the Wikings scarcely studied; if they did, they must 
at oni-f have used it for their Loke myth, and it must have 
taken only a few hour.t to grow up and root itself doini in 
Scandinavia, inxlavliij becoming there a mighty Tree covered 
with the moss of ages. 

In the above-mentioned older English version, the stave- 
rime paraphrase of this Greek holy-tale, the Devil is spoken 



— was called sup. The epithet SLtD-HE.iao is excessively 
rare and very obscure in Old-English. 

As to tlie same difticultj with regard to the Classical Bound 
Prometheus who yet was free, and the Northern fret Loke 
who yet was Bound, see N. F. S. Gruudtvig, Nordens Mytio- 
logi, 2iid ed. p. 5L'ri foil, 



of as BuuND in two places. The first i- at line 2385 of 
Kemble's edition. Here, in a speech of 20 llaea, amplitied 
from only 1 line in the Greek prose (p. 157 in Tischendorf), 
St. Andrew rebukes the Devil, io this poem as elsewhere 
called Devil, Belial, Satan, kc. ad h'/'ilnni. In his long 
he also ssys to the tiend, in Kemble's English 
,D); 



• ^EBT se cyoinga ojoiag 
clamme belegde. 



where the King of kviga 
with chains did load thee.i 



The Greek text has only: Bui thp. Lord Jenus ChriM 
SHALL caul thee doirti into the abyss. — This violent change 
of the Greek future sh*ll into the English past, uiu, together 
with the addition of the chains, is most instructive. — in the 
largely abridged 0. E. later prose version (Goodwin's edi- 
tion, p. 16) the Saint exclaims merely, '^y Lord Jems Christ 
hath trodden tfiee down under foalt, that is, halh overcome thee. 

The second instance is lines 27fi4 — 9 of Kemble, p. 160 
in Tischendorf. Here 3 Greek lines of prose are expanded 
into 20 of English verse. In this reply of the Hallow to 
the fiend one passage is, as translated by Kemble: 



who thee in wretchedxtfs 

fastened 

with Ji&y fettere. 

where tkau ever since 

hounfi down in torment. 

hast dwell in ■ntisery.t 



In the few uords ot the Greek lext, and of the O. E. later 
prose version, (Goodwin p. 18), there is rjo mention at all 
either of Hell or of Binding. 

A.« we have said, this curious blendinii ot the free and 
the unfree head could not be got rid of. Sometimes the 
writers tried to escape the difliculty by giving the Evil-one 
another name, for he had many synonyms. Or thev lei him 



find some substitute, 
tbe BOUBD Satan a fhi 



Dn, or kinsman'). Ctedmon gives 
inister and messenger in the person 



^) For instBuee. Tho Cynewulf probably wrote in the ath cen- 
tUTj. his poems are found only in a, Ms. of the ll)th. In his 
St. Juliana the Devil who tempts her, and who acknowledges 
he had also fonded Adam and Eve in Paradise, says that 
■the king of the Hell-folk., (helwarana cyning), ithe foe of 
niankindi (feond mon-eyniiea), was — his own tather. Tet 
in the same Scald's Helenti, or the Finding oF the Cross, the 
Evil One is abfsoliitely free without hi^ being called a sub- 
stitute. — in the O. Eagl. Cott, Hi. Tib. A. 3. fol. 8,t foU., 
written about A. D. KXHI— 50, in a, legend printed by Keii.ble 
(Sal. and Sat. p. 84 full.) It telk of a holy Hermit, who 
made the Devil (the prince of the fallen angels , who had 
conte to tempt him) his pi-isoiier. Nor would he let him go, 
till he had described tlie horrors of Hell and the joys of 
Paradise. Here we again hare the free Christian fiend. — 
Equally .so in that costly Early English Song (date ab. 1-251). 
publ. hy E. E. Tent Soc), iThe Story of Genesis and 
ExodusH . we are distinctly told that ligber (name-bearer, 
Lucifer; revolts from God, becomes his uwn Lord, is changed 
to a Drake (Dragon., goes up to Paradise, enters a Womi, 
and seduces our First Parents. lie is all along free, and 
is no one't agent. — In the Earln Engl, versified Juliana 
(ab. A. D. 1230}, as publisht hy 0. Cockayae in 1872 for the 
£. £. T. Soc. at p. 38 foil., Ms. A makes belul say that 
he had tempted Eve and others at Che bidding of heelsebcb 
(Us. C says Satan). 'I>e aide huRS of helle> (the old giant 
of Hell). — In the E. Engl, poetical legend St. Margaret 
(ftb 1230) , thai raaideu fir*t slays a Hell-dragon (Bcma) 
sent to swallow her. and then triumphs over that fiend's 
brother, also (inm of Hell, who called himself the servant 

of BELLZEBDB (BUOtlier Ms. BELSEBUG), 

'he is keiser ant king 
i-crunet of ns alle.a 
So much for tltese continual variations aid amplifications. So 
late as tbe middle of the l.^th century me have the free 
Lucifer, the Prince of Heaven. and King of Hell, going from 
the abyss to Paradise and ruining the Protoplasts. (See the 
Saxon Drama i>Der Siindenfall. herausgegeben von Dr. 0. 
Schonemanii." 8vo. Hannover la.'i.i. p. 31). 
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of a mighty Chief, whom he had favored and enricht when 
\a Heaven, and who now oct of gratitade does his biddiDg. 
Bat of course all this only masks and disguises the evident 
fact, the surviral from an older myth of a being who came 
in contact with a parallel in anotlier creed. 

Even down to the illastrious and learned Milton, we 
find the same thing. In his Paradise Lost, Book I, I. 44 — 48, 
he says of iSatan: 

'BtiD the Almighty Power 

Hurt'd headlong flamiog fnm the ethereal sky 

WEth hideous mia and combustioD , down 

To bottomless perdilion; there to dwell 

In adHmaiiiiae chains and penal fire.* 

Yet, having no choice, the same noble poet, only a few 
lines further on (I. 209 — 213) thus describes the same Satan: 

■ So stretch'd out huge iu length the Arcb-Seud lay. 
Chain'd on the burning lake ; nor ever ttence 
Had risen, or heard his head; but that the will 
And liigh pennissioa of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him al large to hh own dark designs.- 

And so he freely dies to Paradise accordingly, to tempt 
Adam and Eve! 

I have spoken of the tirst heathen lose tigure, bocnd to 
a rock, as lately found in the North of England. Let us 
now go in its illustration from stone to parchment. 

Drawings in the olden Mss. are so precious, because! 
they give the draughtsman's pictures of things as he sairl 
and thought them in his own time, tho the subject he paints] 
may be centuries older. 

In the tOth century S. E. CEedmon codex, there are 50 
large drawings illustrating the text. In 5 of these the art-,. 
Ut introduces the being >.alled by the poet S^mn and Lir-^ 
cma. lie lies bocnd in Hell; his deputy, an apostate princ< 




being liis errander to Paradise on his fatal mission. Let 
as go tliro these 5 plates'): 

A I No. 4), Satao, on his back, sorND, his bands to each 
other, his neck aod feet to the 2 largest teeth uf Hell-month, 
the Hell-goddess or Leviathan, in whose jaws (Helle-ceafl) he 
is firmly list. (Above; Christ, wielding 3 Javelins in his right 
hand, is driving all the Devils into Hell. — Still higher up, 
apostate spirits ofl'er Crowns and Palms to the pride-drnnk 
Archangel.). 

B (No. 11), Satan is seen on Ike side of Hell-mouth, 
within the ramparts ot Hell's honse. He lies on his bellii, 
and has a tail*). His hands and feet are bocnd. (Above ; 
the Lord Christ with faithfal Angels.) 

C (No. 12). Satan, half-sitting, half-lying is bobsd, neck, 
hand and foot, to 2 stakes in Hell-hoose. Flames below 
him. (Above, is the Deity snpported by Seraphims.). 



') Copied (nearly the same size) by J, F. RaseuiitBnd, in Phot- 
oxylographic facsimiles , from the. original copper-jitates en- 
graved by the ex-celleot EngLish artist Janie.'- Basire. See 
Archfeologia, London, 4to. Vol. 24, 183^. ^Account of Ceed- 
mon's Metrical Paraphrase uf Scripture History, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, with ffl facsimile plates of the Illuminations. » 

') intercourse between England and Ireland, from the earliest 
times, was very great. As a proof how things g'oif. we 
may remember that, in the lale (about A. D. 1149) and ex- 
ceedingly popular "Vision of Tundale« the Irishman, trciFER 
in the abyss is an enormous blauk giant with more than 
llion hands, claws of iron and a horrid beak, and tail. He 
Ues BOUND over a gridiron, and fiends blow the tires under 
him. — When Hermod went to the underworld la fetch bai.k 
to Walhall his dead brother Baldor, he of course had to 
pass GiALLAR-BRo, the bridge over the Hell-river Giall, which 
leads to the house of Queen Hell. This Bridge is a feature 
of immense antiquity iti many lands, especially in primitive 
Oriental traditions. It hved on long in England and Scot- 
land as lithe Brig o' DreaJ>, and often plays a part in the 
Christian Hell and Purgatory tales so common in the middle 
ages. But these Purgatory tales themselves are as old an 
the hilh. and HTv often referred-to in Classical writers. 
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D (No. 13), Satsn. suspended on his bfUy, is mjnf.D to a 
stake ID Hell-town He has 2 wings. His winged messeoger 
receives his instmctions , and is also seen flying thro Hell- 
door to Paradise. (Above, tbe Serpent talk* with Eve, ic.i 

E (No. 18), .Satan on Am bnek, 8ot<iD )iAiid anJ foot in 
Hell-house. His bode is teen nn his return, first flyine down 
thro Hell-door, then speeding thro Uell-town, and then 
standing by his Lord the Bonnd Devil, reconnting his 
t'iumph over oar First Parents. (Above; Adam and E« 
after the FaU-J 

Now all these 5 paintings, which are so snrprisinglv 
different in detail, are by one and the same limner, who in 
the 10th year-hundred illustrates a Song ol' the 7th. In 
only one thlu^ does he hold fast the exact words of Csd- 
mon. Satan \i every where painted Bdciio. 

We remark in passing that Ihr forlifietl H«U-kiiuse as 
well a* the Denth-yoiiUen.i Hell herself, in these pictures, 
were confessedly miknoum In nni/ Chrislion periwl, and w«.</ 
have come in Ipodily from Scandiaaria. 

The oldest mention of the Bound Devil i:oes back to 
an apocryphal book in the 6th century, written in Greek, 
then in Latin, long obscure, circulating first among heretics 
and condemned by the Church. Yet, far off from Greece 
and Italy, amid a barbarian population as yet largely heathen 
and come in trom heathen Scandinavia — wild clans kuowinz 
little Latin less Greek and no Hebrew — we have in the 
7th century, firmly hxt and interwoven in the orthodox doc- 
trine in England, a iorxD tiend. In the same land is a 
BcTFD Satan ot stone, part of a Christian Cross. That this 
tigure has Horns need not surprise us. Manifold is popularJ 
fancy; this variation may not have been nnknown here and| 
there in Scandinavia itself, at least in Denmark. 

But a titici'T) Devil in Song, and a bodhd De\-il in Stoae, 
both earlier than the year (lO, must inevitably — like tbe 
Baldor-myih on the Ruthwell Cro^s — have sprung froiQ. 
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t»cs tai befirfs mok ceotmn tfiO oMtr ia die ScaaJo- 
im^c MUaadc, asd thenfere coaM not p orab lT hiT^ hem 
int bTCSUd by Wikta^ in Uw 9lh or lOth yeu-lniMb*d 

after Cluist. 

S»w in diu examiBati<m of pa^n and Cluistiao art in 
early days, as to Wwlen aod Walhall, Woden and Refm 
and Sifiird, l^ke free and L«ke ttosnd reliected by his 
dotA/f. Lacifer. this Eartli the fiend-bome bat also Nascrasd 
aad Hell tbeir boose, aod eiiefa. — we £e« both in ScaudioaTia 
and elaevbere endless diBerenees of deiail. Tbese folk-tales 
and temple'tales go back to remote aees, are always inter- 
mixiiii; and dimioUhuig and espaodins, are localized and 
^eseralUed and mnJtiplie^ Wbat was at first a mere sy- 
oonrm Nprings into independeiit life, as a fresh God or God- 
tale. New centers are fonned, endless polypi -creaiioDS Boat 
off, each poet alters or adds as be !>inff, do iwo Tale-tellers 
or S<Hig--iDger^ repeat ibe same on] Tale or Ballad Ivice 
over ia exocily tbe same way, and sQcb small things as &es 
and namtier me often not even thoaghi of. It is the great 
instincts and passions of God^^ and Men vbich are plac«d 
before us in mighty onilines. I'nder sub circumstances the 
lai^t thing we ooglit to do is to dwell upon trifles, and use muddy 
middle-age modern imitations. The new mechanical school 
says: in A we tiod 2 Birds singing to Sigurd, in B we find 
3, but in C there are 4 or more. Therefore A-land is one 
type, of an A nationality; B-land is & second tradition, aod 
belongs to the B race. C-land, bowerer, is quite another 
tnatter; it is highly wonderful. So we whisper mysterionsty 
aod write a book about it. All this kind of reasoning is 
rubbish. 



Like talet, Liriiig UiUt, Lott lalta. 
I would here willingly enter on the <|uestion, so near 
(and often so contrary^ to Prof, Bugee's argument, the ac- 
tual value of Parallel myths. Continuous myths and nearly 
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or quite PerU/ii mytbs. But 1 must confine myself to a lew 
cursory remarlts. 

Like tales, I'arallef myths, stream out from many cen- 
ters often equally old. They cannot therefore be loanx from 
younger sources offering more or less resembling details. 
Some of these Parallels in olden mythologies go back many 
thousands of years to preliistoric ages, way be a common 
Aryan inheritance. Some become fixt as the national temple- 
creeds of allied races, and this from whatever antique sym- 
hols they may have sprun|J. Some liave been developt 
in different lands separately and independently, from a 
common instinctive appreciation by man of outer phenomena 
and inner feelings, the heritage of all men. Some have been 
carried far and wide by Priests or Saees or Colonists in 
former days, tbo often tliey have been added to or absorbed 
by other beliets. 

Living tales. On-living myths, those which survit-e from 
older systems into newer, have been I think comparatively 
overlookt by Prof. Bugge. Moat of his arguments, in my 
opinion, fall away on this ground alone. His supposed loant 
horn pagan and Christian sources in lale times are I be- 
lieve, when realities, mere mrvirors transferred from iieathen- 
dom to Christendom, not the reverse. I must be very short. 
But I will add u couple of fresh examples of this. 

The remarkable Salomon and Saturn, a Sooth-Knglish 
tract of the 10th century, is full of pagan material, I will 
here only give one passage, at p. 148 of Kemble's edition. 
Here pater noster takes the place of inrnoR, who yet Is 
mentioned by his own name in the same sentence, and acts 
as a Christian S. hicuael or other Champion: 

i-Se Fater Noster scedtad Osetii'JrKS i/OStem tkall slioot 'he 
dedfol mid wealt^oduiu atrU'luni: Devil with redliot-hiisiiig shafts. 
and aed Wgei hit bienied and and Lightning ihall burii and 
tAaatA, and se regn hit |od| ufaii | brand him, and Bain from about 
wyr3e9, and 5a ^nipu hit dwe- 1 sfiall whelm him, and eloud-nasti 
26 
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liad, and se dnnor hit Srysced hlind-had him, and thvkor shall 
mid 5aere fyreDan aecxe, and hit smife him icith his fiert axe^ and 
drifed t<5 daere irenan racenteage drive him to the iron fetter-chain 
(W his faeder on eardad, Satan wherein his Father direlleth^ Sa- 
and Sathiel.« tan and Sathiel. 

Mr. Kemble himself was quite aware of this character- 
istic in the English remains, and strongly defends the great 
antiquity of the Northern myths*). 



*) At p. 146 of Ke:nble*s Salomon and Saturn is the passage: 

On XXni side bi(3 bxt , On the 23rd time heeth the 
deofol on wulfes onlicnisse : on ' Devil in the likeness of a Wolf: 



XX II 1 1 side bid se Pater 
Noster on gyldenre racenteage 
onlicnisse. 



on the 24rd time beeth the Pa- 
ter Noster in the likeness of a 
Golden Chain, 



Mr. Kemble's note hereon (p. 177) is as follows: -The 
twenty-third change' transforms the devil into a wolf, to 
counteract which the Paternoster becomes a golden chain : in 
this there is probably some lurking remembrance of the wolf 
Fenris : and the chain which he will only break in the 
Ragna-rayk, or Twilight of the Gods.« 

Further on in the same page Mr. Remble remarks : » This 
Christian fighting of the devil and the Paternoster is what 
we may call a companion-piece to the Ragna-Ravk.« 

So at Keiuble s p. 200 — 2 (Dialogue of Adrian and Ri- 
theus), we are told that £noc and Helias dwell non sun- 
felda and on sceanfelda,* in 8UN-field and in shine-field^ 
exactly in the style of Northern Gods. — In the same way 
the identity of antichrist and of scrt strikes us in iElfric's 
Homilies, 11, p. 452: 



Fall swa de5 Antechrist 
donne he cym5; he asent fyr 
ufan , swilce of heofenum , to 
bepaecenne {)aet earme man- 
cynn de he on bid. Ac wite 
gehwa, [jset se ne maeg nan 
fyr of heofenum asendan, se 
de on heofenum sylf cuman 
ne mot. 



Even so will Antichrist do^ 
when he comes ^ he will send 
FIRE FROM above^ as tho from 
heaven^ to deceive the miserable 
men among whom he is. But 
let every one know^ that he 
mat/ send no fire from heaven 
who himself may not enter 
heaven. 
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In speaking ol this very Salomon and Saturn, and 
contrasting tlie dery Hell of the burning Kast with the icy 
Hell of the freeziog North, he adds, (p. 394, Vol.1, of Ms 
Saxons id Englanij): "The poisonous snakes which waking 
ur sleeping i<eem ever to have haunted the Anglo sa-'ton, 
funned a convenient point of junction i>etween Ms own tra- 
ditional hell and that which be heard at tiom the pulpit, in 
quotations from the works of the Fathers; and to these and 
their inflnence alone can it be attritjuted when we hud flames 
and sulphur, and all tlie hideous apparatus of Judaic tradi- 
tion, adopted by bini. In this fact seems to me lo lie a 
very imporiant mark of ancient beathendom, and one which 
the clergy themselves admitted, a belief in which they shared, 
and which they did not scruple to impress upon their flocks 
even in spite of the contrary tendency of their authorities: 
it will be sufliciei)t to refer to the description given of hell 
in the poetic Salomon and Saturn, a compositioti redolent 
ot heathendom: on the defeat of the rebel angels, it is said, 
God 



far them he made hell, 
a dwelliinj deadly cold, 
with winter covered: 
water he sent m 
and sitake-dweUinga, 
many ii foul beast 
tciih horns of iron', 
Moody eaglfi 
and pale adders; 
thirst and hunger 
and fierae confliot, 
m^hty terror, 
joyieesness^)," 



There was a Classical tale of a yonth who on his 
wedding-day placed his marriage-ring on the finger of a 



him helie gescup, 
wfBloeaJde viU>, 
wiDtre beileahte ; 

and wyntigeardas, 
atol deiir maiiig 

bludige earnaK 
and blace nrndrao ; 
jjirbt and hungor 
aod jitarle gewin. 



Keiiible, Sal. & Sat, p. 173. 
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marble Venus. On his return the image had closed her 
hand on the Ring, and the stripling was in despair, till a 
heathen priest helpt him. This story survived in a hundred 
shapes in the Christian middle-age, only a statue of the 
Virgin Mary took the place of that of Venus. But the 
Christian Church appropriated in this way even whole Ro- 
mances, and even from the far East, particularly in the 
great schools of Alexandria. One of the most entraordinary 
examples of this is the antique legendary life of Buddha, 
whose preliminary title was Bodisat. This Bodisat, corrupted 
into Joasaph or Josaphat« revived in the famous Saint- book 
called Barlaam and Josaphat , written in Greek about the 
year 750 by St. John o\ Damascus, and which afterwards 
went all over Europe in translations. 

We all remember the costly humorous folk-tale about 
one of thor's two Goats, which he slaughtered for the sup- 
per of himselt and the family where he was a guest. But 
when the God hallowed them in the morning and the Goats 
stood up, one of them halted, for the disobedient Thiaiti, 
the farmer's son, had broken the thigh-bone to get at the 
marrow. — Now every where the missionaries rightly taught 
that Christ and his Saints weje at least as mighty as 
ViToden and his Gods, in real need in fact stronger still. 
This reasoning we frequently meet in antique Christian le- 
gends, whose writers often appropriated to their hero the 
wonders told by the heathen. — And so this very same 
story about a Goat which drew his cart and was killed for 
his evening meal, but rose up lame in the morning, in the 
same way is told of on old^) Keltic saint. Unhappily, I 



^) A yariant has turned up, told of S. Abban, Abbot of Mag- 
hamoidhe; flourisht in 6th century. But of this legend the 
Rer. S. Baring-Gould says (Lives of the Saints, Vol. for 
October , London 1877 , p. 653) : » Authority , A worthless 
Life , late , and full of fable. « In this story the Hallow 
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have not -made a note- where I found tliis. Of course it 
had been anoext from the song of Bome Scandinavian pagan. 
Anotlier example which all will ttdinit. St. george, the 
Patron Saint of England, who slays the Dragon — a tale 
which has its parallels all the world over as far back as we 
can go — owed a large share of its popularity as a Western 
Christian legend to its havinjj partly belonged to a Northern 
folk-tale'). 



jjermits b, hung^ry wolf to devour a Call', but afterwards 
praya over the bones and restore.s it to life, — See the 
story about a similarly slaughtered and revivfrl Goat , told 
in Nonsberg. Tyrol, in W. Maniihardfs Wald- und Veldkulte, 
Vol.1, p. ll(i. He adda references to other such in tbtIous 
landi^ and times, soate parallels, some copies, but nol the 
particular one which I ought to have transcribed. — Sometimes 
we can put our finger direct on the orergang. Thus at the 
beginning of the lUth century or earlier, a Christian North- 
man who wisht to settle in Iceland , promising to build a 
Church there to St. Culuniba, sought counsel of hie Bishop 
(whose name was Patrick) instead of Tkor. Directed by 
his spiritual father he takes with him some C^KrcA-wood 
itisiend of .some JhnpU-yfoud , and the Iron Bell given him 
by the Bishop floats and shows him where to build, instead 
of the high-;<eat Tbor-posts in the pagan hall usually uaed 
for that purpose. As in duty bound , he calls the channel 
up which he sailed J'atrick's-firtli , not Thor' s-firth. — 
Landnamabok . 1, 12; 01, Saga Tryggv, ch. liy. — la 
the iLlth centuiy Latin legend of S^t EgidiuB or Giles 
(Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 1), who died about 718, we are to!d 
that the Saiut cast two gates into the Tiber . willing them 
to find iiis Abbey in France. Away they went, and floated 
sal'ely to their destination. Tkey bore the images of St. Peter 
and 6C. Paid, not of Thor and Frea. 
') The g^eat spread of the St, George and the Dragon story 
in Britain is doubtless connected with his being loukt upon 
by the common people as a Christianized Sigurd i or Sig- 
mund.i and the Dragon. St. George was widely honored in 
England from very early times, long before he was acknow- 
ledged a? its Patron Saint at the synod ot Oxford in 12^20, 
whereby he Kiipplanted in that capacity St. Edward the Con- 
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As to Lost tales, Perisht myths. One of the grandest 
I know is that about woden's adventure with his Steed, 
which slides and wrenches its joint, till successive galdor- 
songs or Charms restore it. Of this we have very old, 
heathen and half-Christianized, variants, in many Scando- 
Gothic lands, tho in a short and fragmentary form as 
Spells. We have many other such Spells or Charms in 
Old-English against Wound-sores and Sickness, either quite 
or half pagan. — This woden's sleipner myth may be best 
studied in the old legend added-on to the life of that great 
and good Christian Bishop in France st. eligihs or eloy, who 
in his historical shape as a wonderful artist in metal-work 
is the Patron Saint of Goldsmiths, while in his legendary 
character as the wonderful Horse-shoer he is the Patron 
Saint of Smiths and Farriers and even of the Horse itself, 



fessor. His combat with the Dragon is often handled on 
the tympanums of Early English (Norman) Churches. On one 
of these, from Brinsop Church, Herefordshire, two Birds are 
placed near his head. See the engraving in The Calendar 
of the Anglican Church Illustrated^ London 1851. 8^'. p. 67. 
— As to practical survivals of pure heathendom doum to our 
own day^ take only one record from Great Britain itself. At 
p. 147 and foil, of his valuable »The Past in the Present*, 
(S^**-, Edinburgh 1880), Dr. Arthur Mitchell discusses the 
Yirding of a Quik Cok (burying ahve of a living Cock), 
Fire-worship , the Sacrifice of a Bull as a regular yearly 
custom and other such things , as practist in various parts 
of Scotland and elsewhere. — There is no doubt in my own 
mind that the Forbidden Tree, as seen by Seth in Paradise, 
has become in England , by the survival of heathen Scandi- 
navian legends, the tog-drasu. the sacred Ash or World- 
tree , of our Northern forefathers. See the description , in 
connection with tales about the Finding of the Cross, in the 
2 texts of an English poem, »t)e Holy Rode« , (13th cent.) 
in Dr. R. Morris's » Legends of the Holy Rood«, pp. 18 and 
foil., and in the 4 texts of the » Cursor Mundi<« (oldest N: 
E. Ms. 14th cent.), Part 1, London 1874, pp. 84, 85, edited 
by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text Society. 




as Wiis Saint Stephen in Sweden and elsewhere, both of 
them having so tar taken the place of tlie Northern Gods 
Wodeo and Frey. St. Eliyius died shonly after the middle 
of the 7th century. 1 have given details about him in my 
Old-Northern Runic Monument*, Vol. I, p. 382')- At this 
moment the Horse-myth transferred to him is a popular 
f'olk-taie in Scandinavia and France and elsewhere'), tho 



*-) A facsimile i>{ the Jsignatun 
neyer of Dagobeit I luay 
plumtttica) , aod m P. Lacr 
JHoyeii Age, Par[s 1»71, 8" 
struck by biui (ei 



oC this great Minister aad Mo- 
e ieea iu Mabillon (De Be Di- 
ix (MiBurii, U^agea et Cost, uu 

(>. 33*'). Copies of the Money 
z), and other formulas, are in 



; work, p. 331, 338. 
*) April 1882. — The aid Churcl at Stubbekj«bing in Falster 
contaius fresco- paintings of rarious dates, from the end of 
the 13tb century lo the Heformation. One of these . froni 
about 14'J5, is exceptionally iuteresting. On the left a boy 
is blowing a pair of Bellows , which end in the lire uf an 
archt smithy-furnace. Here stauds a Bishop, with one hand 
Hhoeiug the leg of a Horse, cut olf from the animal, while 
with the other he suddenly with his large pinchers seizes 
by her long nose a, she-devil who has come to tempt him, 
A lad sits nearby, playing on a horn. — To the right is a 
stall , with a Ufting-bar and rope in tlie roof to lift up the 
Horse below when necessary, for the farrier's help. His leg 
is now put ou agab all right , properly shod , the same 
Bishop stauding close to the stall. — This is the second time 
any work ut art in Scandinavia has been found connected 
with S. Eligius as the Hurse wonder-worker and Patron Saint 
of Farriers, and in this capacity the tirst fresco comiuemo- 
ratiug hiin. We have tu thank Prof. J. Koruerup for a 
drawing of this fresco, which will be publisht. The episode 
of the Pinchers and the Devil's uose is evidently copied 
from the tale about St. Dun^tan uf England , so amusingly 
descriF>ed in the rimes of Robert of tiioucester about 13TU. 
It is printed by Mr, Furnivall, from a Ms. of about 1305, in 
■ Early English Poems and Liifts of Saiutsu ( Transact! ort^ uf 
the Philological Soc. 1658. Pt. 3. Berlin. 8to.), p, 34. foil. — 
The lirtC Scandian instauce ia ou a richly carved stone Font 
. ^l^th ceuluijrj in Vienge. Uollaud, Sweden. In one uf Its upper 
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the name of any god is forgotten in it. Sometimes, as might 
be expected, christ is the hero, not St. Eloy. 

Another forgotten Northern myth is cut on the Runic 
Northumbrian Franks Casket, of the 8th century, engraved 



compartments we see the smith » Hammer in hand, a Horse- 
shoe above his head. Before him stands a man, holding 
— as far as we can see in the very small drawing — 
either a long farrier-knife, or else the cut-off horse's leg. 
See the engraving of this Dip- stone in Horace Marryat\s 
• One Tear in Sweden*, Vol.2, London 1862, p. 2V3. 

In his capacity as Patron of the Smiths, St. eligics 
(Eloi, Loy) is carved, a statue of the 15th century, in 
the church Notre-Dame d*Arman^on, Semur, Burgundy. He 
bears his smith's apron and in his left hand the cut-off leg 
of the Horse , on which he is going to replace the shoe. 
On the base are horse-shoes and smiths-tools. (P. Lacroix, 
Les Arts au Moyen Age, 8vo. Paris 1869, p. 357), — In 
England Durraston Church , Dorsetshire , is named in his 
honor, vand his legend is sculptured over the doorway. « So 
says Mr. Parker, in his » Calendar of the Anglican Church 
Illustrated «,-8vo., p. 230, Oxford 1851, but unhappily without 
further details or any engraving. — See also F, Boiteaii^ 
Legendes pour les Enfants, 12mo. Paris 1857, p. 7, nLe Roi 
Dagobert.u 

Not only has Christ taken the place of Woden in po- 
pular legends as the wonderful Horse-smith , but , by a na- 
tural extension of his Almight as the Christian God , he 
makes 2 decrepit old women young again ^ instead of joining 
the cut-off leg to the steed's body. This tale is charmingly 
told in a poem called »The Smyth and his Dan)e,a printed 
in London by Wyllyam Copland some time between 1515 and 
1561. We are here amused by the proud Smith's punish- 
ment. Christ does what the puft-up artist could not do, 
makes his wife's old mother young again! When the Smith 
disobeys the Lord's command , and will smithy his own mo- 
ther young (whom he of course bum> and beats to death), 
Christ pities him and makes her flourishing and blooming. 
See the legend , reprinted from the unique copy among Sel- 
den's books at Oxford , in Halliwell's Contributions to Eng- 
lish Literature, 1849, and in W. C. Hazlitt's Early Popular 
Poetry of England, Vol. 3, London 1866, p. 200—220. 
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in my Old N. R. M. Vol. I. The scene there given to -egili 
has never yet been found in the North, and therefore cannot 
be explained'). 

Yet ODe Lost myth, and I have done. I believe it has 
never been pointed out before. It occurs among the Old- 
English Glosses from the 8th ceDtury downwards, collected 
and pnblisht by the late Thomas Wright in bis nVocabn- 
laries.o This one is from a codex of the 10th year-hundred, 
and is in his Vol. 2, p. 125. The Gloss in question is: 
■ WTLTEN, Bellona, i. t'uria, dea belli, mater rnartis," Thus in 
England the mother of tew, the Scandian tt or ttr, was 
called WYLFEH and was lookt on as a sbe-wolf. and she was 
a war-goddess or Fury, this Latin word used in the sense 
of walkvrie. The oldest spelling of these Mays of Woden 
VIss. as old as the 
wu from times long 



in England is w*lcthge; it is to 
8th century, and must therefore < 



April 1882 — This mystery ia now solved. In 137!l ap- 
-peared Major- General Alex. CuniiiDg^ham'tt magiiiflcentlv illus- 
trated 4to >The Stupa of Bharhut'- in India, iu which he 
gives the results uf hin digging-JS in the miss of that Budd- 
hist Temple, the oldest yet found in India (3rd century be- 
fore Christ). The granite baa-reliefs bear legends connected 
with the Jntakas or succeseire births (incamatianej of Buddha. 
I'late '21. No. 13. shows Bodbisat id his birth as prince 
Asadrisa, the wonderful Bowmao. The whole story U given 
by Ibe learned writer at p. W, taken from Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism , p. 114. We here nee that in this, 
even then modern^ oriental variant the Indian £gil h en- 
gaged in feud and fight , eiactly as on the North-English 
Casket. Curiously enough, the last 3-fold exploit of tbe 
Indian prince lives on, almost unchanged, in the last exploit 
of the Scandinavian wonder-Nhirt An the Bowbender. iAbs 
Saga Bogsvergis, K. 7 in Rafns Forn. Sog. NordI, 2, p. 3,'i7|. 
— I do not here discuss the {jueslion, whether this great 
Archer, (localized among the Scando-Qolhs &n asil, palka- 

TOKE, WILLIAM TELL, ROBIN HOOD, Wri.l.lAU OF CLOCDBSLET, AN, 

or what not), was originally an Oriental i 
I-GOD, in his capacity as the rat-daRTEB. 
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before. Bat it is also used in England as late as the 14th 
year-faandred in the plural form walktribs, it having then 
sunk to mean spae-women or fate-readers or witches. This 
word WALKTEiE has, as far as 1 know, never yet been found 
as an old word in Norway or Sweden or Denmark, only id 
Iceland, Bat, as we see, it was common in Eogland in the 
8th century, and our skinbooks in Enalish do not ^o beyond 
that date. But this was 100 years before the discovery of 
Iceland. Thus, as in Scandinavia, so in England, we hare 
heathen myths whose key has been lost. 

I dare not proceed. Many distinguisht authors have 
treated of 'Parallel and Living and Lost myths at large, aod 
I myself have collected some fresh material in Che Index to 
my edition of the Old-Swedish Legetidarium. 



Last Wordx. 

The task I had set myself, chiefti/ in self-defence, is 
completed. I will add a word or two and conclade, remark- 
ing, that I have not yet opened, much less reiid. Dr. Viktor 
Rydberg'a answer in -Nordisk Tidskriftn to the other wing 
of this battle, the views of the learned Dr. Bang, of Chris- 
tiania, on the Sibylline Books as a great source of the 
Northern myths. Should Dr. Rydberg's arguments, there- 
fore, ever coiucide with my own, they are independent the 
one of the other. 

No reasonable man has ever said that tlie Northern 
Mythology, any more than any other, was free from loans 
and intermixtures and developments. But the objection to 
Prof, Bugge'fi theory is, that it takes no account of Parallels 
and Survivals, and thai his date for such large borrowings 
is simply and desperately impossible, as being so modern. 
His many interesting details show wide reading, but most 



Last words, 

of them are not new to students in this particular field'), 
and he seems to me to have used these bits of inlay, these 
little mosaic cubes, with mis|jlaced ingenuity, so as to have 
produced combinations contrary to nature. 

In spite, therefore, of the renowned author's great gifts, 
his linguistic talent, and his wonderful skill id construction, 
— his essay on the whole is I think a failure. I still hold 
the great outlines of our Northern God-lore to be as rela- 
tively old and independent as that of any other ancient race. 

My method of reasoning on this his first Part would 
be the same for all the rest, and my time is fiilly occupied 
with other labors. Consequently, I shall not notice the fol- 
lowing Parts of Prof. Bugge'a work. 



And what is the end, the upshot, the iinal result, of 
this whole debate as far as we have now followed it, and 
Bupposing the arguments here advanced to be on the whole 
sound and solid? It is, that our Northern forefathers not only 
had Deities, but a distinctive God-lore, a developt national 
Mythology, many many hundreds of years before the 9th and 
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') Prof. Buggy's whole syittein may be found — not learnedly 
EUii! elegBiDtty as in his pages . but rudely shortly and cate- 
gorically — in Torkel Baden's little pamphlet -Den nordislie 
Mythologies Kilder. , Hro. . Kjebenhavn l&Jl , pp. 1— 2S. It 
opens (p. 1) with the an nuuo cement, that the Northern myth^ 
"ikke ere andet end cliristelige, romeritke og grae.ske Va^rker 
med et nordisk AnBtregu (are nothing but CkrUlian, Roman 
and Greek proilaelio'is with a Northern coloring). But Pruf. 
Baden, as far a^ I know, has nowhere in his writiogi tutd 
us who it was that made and localized and uationalizcd 
these II product ionjs <i . nor in what particular land or period 
this wonderful event tuok place. He has ni)t one word 
about -wikingS" and "the 9th and lUth century." 
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10th centaries. And this ancient Mythology in various ways 
showed points of contact with other creeds. Especially we 
see liiat this old Helir/ion of the Pnsi had some cardinal 
doctrines and ligures, in harmony with the steadily advan- 
cing Religion of the Future, — a circumstance which of 
course mad^ the transition from Heathendom to Christendom 
much easier than it else would have been. The White 
Baldor dimly draws back, as the White Christ ailvances. 
In general this Nortliera system led up to a manly, loyal, 
HCtive and useful lite. It taught that Law must huild the 
land, that principle i^ higher than passion. It lookt on 
this life as a school for the next, life itself being consid- 
ered as nothing, compared with each kemp's battle-task 
lo work together with the Father of t/ieGodx in tightin|j against 
evi'iy thing false and foui, all trolls and Giants and Earth- 
snakes; so that we may take our seat victorious in his 
shining Walhall, eventually aiding liJra in tJie regeneration of 
Creation. And this everlasting coiisulatioD , this life after 
DEATH, not only was the start" and stay of our elders in the 
Stone and tlie Bronze Age, as we see by their giave-gear 
and their Holy Symbols, hut yet more in the Early Iron 
Age. It is in this last period far older than unr most ven- 
erable skinbooks. The moment Runes come in, it meets 
us on grave-stones carved with the oldest staves; it con- 
tinues on sepulchral heathen blocks bearing tlie later runes; 
and it flow.- onward on funeral runic slabs — often 'With 
the very same older formulas only slightly altered — in the 
envly CkriMian era. And this Scandinavian laith also said, 
that, as after this life comes another, so after death comes 
the Doom, when eaih man shall reap according as he hatli 
sown, the good rewarded with good things, the evil piinisht 
with evil things — good being at last brought out of alt. 
evil. Thus in new heavens and a new earth should those 
hmgings be fultilled, which here well-up in every human 
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breast. Hence this Northern temple-lore echoed the imtU, 
as old as ParaJise, — that All-father shall be all in alll 

And ought we Dot to thank God that our Northern 
fore-elders of the Iron Atje, more than lOOO years before 
the 9th century, had a faith so high as this? We, their 
children, born to a brighter dispensation, are not the folk to 
cast away the Pearl ol great price, and buy bewitcht Sticks 
Stones and Straw, the dangling gewgaws of loke. Nut 
yet have we sunk to that go-ahead Summum Bonum and 
only bimnity — the almighty Dollar. Not yet does our 
population chorus the Gospel of "the Advanced- — "Let us 
eat and drink, lor tomorrow we die. n Not yet does the 
Polar Star of Duty mean to us merely, heartless and head- 
less, to drift helplessly along on time's ho-'om. As yet we 
have some other Hope than hopelessness, some other Rest 
and Home for "the weary and heavy laden- than — body 
and sou] together — to be meat for wnims and chemical 
processes, in the endless triumph of what is called ~the 
strongest" — a mere mechanical euphemism for the ridi- 
cTilous weakness of a fleeting momentary combination. — 
And, with Gods* help, we have still another and dearer and 
nearer Fatherland, (for whose name and fame and freedom 
no sacrifice her hams can make is too great), than the 
greasy Flesli-puts of a Cat-and-Dog Blood-and Iron wor- 
shiping I'-gypt, Pots which must he kept boiling by the 
blood and money of the cowed and degraded slaves of a 
foreign Pharaoh ! 

In one word, it was not negations of all manly progress 
which were the backbime of our £arly Iron-age traces. 
It was their far other and better i|ualities, which, amid all 
their faults, enabled them to rebuild so many down-trodden 
Roman folklands, undermined and ruined by the terrible 
degradation and corruption and despotism of the Roma-i 
system, — and which have since made these Northern 
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Clans the pioneers, in the Old World and the New, of that 
ever extending chain of Christian Colonies and Culture 
whose final result, in a distant future, as yet no eye can see. 
Let us hope that this olden Northern moral strength, 
this Salt not unknown to their heathen Godlore, but since 
so much enricht and multiplied among them by more than 
a thousand years' in-drinking of the Christian Revelation — 
never may lose its Savor! May the Northern-Anglic folk 
ever stand fast against those beggarly fetishes — modem 
Materialism and modern Nihilism! 



[The Rider to these Lectures — a Supplement written in 
1882 — will appear in »Memoiresa for 1884.] 



PROF. S. BDGGE'S STUDIES ON NORTHERN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

By Prof. Dr. GEORGE STEPHENS, F.S.A. 



RIDER. 

(July— NoYember 1882), 

At p. 380 I was able to break new ground, quite 
apart from my arguments generally, by the sudden discovery 
of a striking personage in the Northern God-lore — ioke 
the bane of lialdor — err in stoke in the 7th age or soon 
thereafter, in a Scandinavian colony; the tale therefore ex- 
isting centuries further back in the homeland whence the 
settlers came. Since then additional finds have been made 
of a like kind, stones carved with episodes from the olden 
Northern god-lore. This opens out a new field or' research, 
and will lead to important results in various directions. I give 
the chief of these fresh FiCTs , in the order they have 
reacht me. 



BRIGHAH, CUUBERLAND, ENGLAND. 

At pp, 211 — 215 of .Transactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Ant. and Archteol. Soc.«, Vol.6, the English 
oldlorist the Rev, W, S. Calverley, of Dearham, following 
my hints in my paper on the Brough stone, has given »II- 
lustraiions of Teutonic Mythology from early Christian 
Monuments at Brigham and Dearham, u He first handles a 
fragment (the head) of a Cross, now placed over the 
Brigham vicarage porch, which he thus describes (p. 212); 
'Of red sandstone, and measures one foot nine inches 
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across the anns, and one foot five inches from the top to 
the fractare at the waist of the figure. It is sculptured on 
both sides and at the ends. The front 




shews the head and body of a man having long wavy hair, 
and grasping with his right hand a serpent, whose body is 
coiled around his waist, and twisted into the usual knot in 
the opposite arm of the cross; above this knot the left 
hand of the figure is raised with open palm in an attitude 
of victory. — On the reverse seven small bosses, within a 
circle, a head and two patterns of knot work. — On the 
ends of the arms knots," 

In my opinion, Mr. Caiverley is (|uite right in identi- 
fying the above figure, {here Heliotyped by Pacht from 
his sketch No. I), as christ the conqceror of the devil, whose 
representative here is the usual olden art-sjmbol of the 
Serpent. But it is employed independently, in a way I do 
not remember to have seen before, owing doubtless to rem- 
iniscences of the Scandinavian Midgarth-worra or World- 
snake, the great Leviathao of the North, t!ie dreadlul son 
of the evil loke, and the fury Angnrboda. And, with a 
touch of Classical (radition, it also reminds us of the Infant 
Hercules '). 



•) See ihe remarks of K. Simrock (Handb. 
ologie. ed. 3, Bonn 1869, p. 245) on T 
Thor-Chriat — as Hercules. 



Deutschen Mjth- 
or — at Brigliam 



Next, Mr. Calverley discusses and engraves the Socket 
of a Cross at Brigham. Whether this once belonged to 
the above Crosshead or was the base of a second Cross, we 
shall never know. Our author's words are (p. 211): -Of 
light- coloured sandstone, and measures two feet tec inches 
by two feet six inches, with a thickness of one foot. It is 
cracked through the middle longitDdinally. — The top of 
the socket has a cable monlding running round it, similar 
to the one round the pedestal of the Dearham Font. — The 
place for the reception of the cross stem has a raised edge, 
and measures sixteen inches by eight inches, perforating the 
stone. Around it coils the serpent, with wolfish month and 
teeth and swollen throat, the tail of whom, after many 
wiodings and wanderings, finds refuge only in its own 
month. On the shortest of the three sculptured sides of 
the socket is a strange figure, composed of a wide distended 
throat, over whose cavernous depths fang-like limbs appear to 
close with ominous strength, and the twisted tail of the serpent, 
which is partially restrained by an eight-shaped knot or bond. 
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— Oh another side the head of a horse [or Mare] 
takes the place of the wolfish head and wide throat of the 
two figures which I have already noticed, and the serpent- 
like intertwinings seem to consist of two bodies issuing 
from the neck of the horse, and becoming incorporated 
each with the other. These are also bound by a knot . . 
Od the other side of the socket, part of which has cruni' 
bled away, there still remains the head of a wolf, nose 
resting on tail, which is curled round, not rampant, shewing 
teeth and claws, and having tail erect, as on the Dearham 
Font, yet certainly not dead, though calm, and under sab' 
jection. AH the designs on this socket shew vigour, and 
at the same time restraint. - 

I think all who look on the above drawing (also Hel' 
iotyped by Pacht from Mr. Calverley's sketch No. 11) of the 
top surface of this remarkable Cross-base, will agree with 
the learned writer that we have here undoubtedly the 
GARTH-wnaM, the Scandinavian Hell-snake, taken up by a 
native artist, probably a converted heathen Dane, as nearest 
answering to the Serpent-symbol used by the Church for 
THE DEVIL. This I believe to be plain and sure, whether or 
no we admit our author's ingenious identifications of the 
other carvings. But here again we have a certain amoant 
of novelty, and probably a clue to further discoveries in 
the history of the oldest symbolisms in the Scando-AngKo 
lands. — Mr. Calverley has not stated what be thinks the 
age of these fragments may be'). From their style and 
treatment and extreme rudeness, I think they date from the 
7th century, certainly not later than the 8th. — The Cross, 
with or without the figure of Christ or other holy pictures, 
which once towered upward on this its base, spoke to all' 



'j I examined them persoaallj in July 1883; they are most 
striklug, and are well worthy of a vi^it. 




I as on other similar Crosses, of t 

' VICTOR OVER ETIL. 



VINDING JUTLAND DENMARK 

In 1878 Dr Sophns Muller and the Architect Erik 
Schiodte examined the Chnrches kc id a part af Jutland 
for the Direction of ^ntiqnanan Monuments, Copenhagen 




Their text and drawings are in the Archives of this Com- 
mission under the heading -Holmans Eerred, Veile Amt." 
One of the Churches visited was the old granite temple in 
the Parish of vinding, whose date is about 1150, at all 
events not later than the 12th century. Built into the wall 
of the Nave, high up, on the south side, the room of 2 of 
the squared stones is taken up by a reclining figure in high 



relief. It is a man's bild with a glory (not a Cross-gloi 
roaad bis head, sleeping ou his side; apparently JacobS 
dream, so often used as a symbol of the Christian Diapem 
sation. Size J feet 3 inches long by 13'/j inches high. 
The other figure (first kindly pointed out to me by AicH 
tect J. B. LetBer) I describe in full, translating the Ma. te^ 
of Dr. S. Mailer: 



nl Skibets Udmur mod Nord, | 
5 r. 2 T. over Sokkeleo og 1 T. 
lOT. fra Skibeta nordeatre Hjenie, 
fiiidea et andet omhyg-gelig ud- 
fort . hait Relief i Granit : en 
mandlig FIgur, liggende paa 
Byggen; Beneoe ere trukoe op 
imod Kroppen ; Armene ere atraite , 
i Veiret, og Hfeuderne gribe om , 
en tj'k Stok, aom fortstelter sig 
ned imellem Kn^ene. Hovedet 
er beiet oed imod Armene. £t 
Baand eller anarere rundt Toiig 
aees om Figurens Hals , heire 
Ann , venstre Haandled . oTenfor 
begge Fedder og om Slokken. 
Man akulde sige, at her er frem- 
stillet en Mand , aom hseoger 
bun den under en Tr*stok eller 
Grea. Siiedning er ikke angivet; ' 
Haaret falder i Uoge Lohker og i 
er lige af^kaaret ved Halsen.i I 



On the outer wall of the ^ 
towards (Ae'jVortA, .5 /. 2 in& 
above the plinth iind 1 f. 10 j 
the N. E. corner of the ^'tive, | 
another carefully executed 
ReUef of granite. It is the Ji 
of a mail lying on his back, 
legs are drawn vp towardi 
body, the arms etretcht out, i 
the hands grasp a thick . 
which is continued down belie 
the knees. The head is bent i 
wards the arms. A band ] 
rather a round rope is twiBt^ 
round the neck, the right < 
the left wrist, above both the t 
and round the log. 
say, that here we have the | 
presentation of a man who ) 
bmmd under a tree-stock oi 
The drees is not markt. 
hair falls 111 long locks, ond'^ 
cut off all round at the necli, . 



The slab Id questioo fills the space of one of the nsi 
stones, aod therefore, like the former one, was bnilt^ 
when the Church was erected. Its size is given i 
2 feet long by 18'/i iaches high. All the granite blooU 
Qsed in the early parts of the Church are nicely drei 
I need not enter into details as to the repairs and alten 
tions this olden building has since undergone. Such ' 
be found in Dr. S. Miiller'sMs., and Hr. Schiiidte has adcli 






drawings of the Church itself and of its Font , also of 
granite, a large round basin entirely unadorned. Hr. Schiiidte's 
sketch of TBE BocND piGCRE Is as exact as be could make ii. 
Now what could this extraordinary basrelief, carefully 
let into the northern wall when this was raised in the 
middle of the i2t\i year-hundred, possibly have signified? 
It can only have one explanation. We have hundreds of 
examples, all over Europe, of the Clergy who planned the 
olden Churches placing the evil ode or evil ldsts — vari- 
ously symbolized by a Serpent, a Dragon, or by fantastic 
figures from the older popular or Classical mythology, — 
outside the building especially on the Norlhem side, which 
from ancient times has always been lookt upou as the 
kingdom of the Frince of Darkness. Inside the Holy House 
nothing unclean should come. Even at this moment Self- 
mnrderers &c. are usually buried on the Northern side. 
But if this image was intended to represent the oevjl, it 
was evidently by the local artist carried out according to 
,the national traditions then in vague round about him. He 
has given us the HEiTHEN satak. But he and his forefathers 
knew that this wicked being had been punisht by the Gods, 
was BooND AND fETTEREu till thc Last Day. It is t/iis main 
fad which is here held fast. Other details have disappeared, 
for at this time all Denmark had long been Christian. 
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GOSFOBTH, CUMIIEBLAND, R^CLAKD. 

In ray paper on the Brough Runic stone') I pointed 
out, as a proof of the intensely Scandinavian character of 
the district, that in the next Parish, Kirkby Stephen, also 
in Westmoreland, was found in church -repairs a fragment 



') This plate is repeated at p. 378 in the M^moiies for 1382-3, 
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of a grave-cross bearing the figure of Satan bocnd to a 
rock^). By analogy with other snch English crosses, the 
missing block which once stood above this one nndonbtedly 
was carved with a bild of Christ, or some symbolical image 
of Christ, there placed as trampling on the fiend. But 
this BOUND man, as I pointed ont, tho certainly Lncifer, was 
in fact not the Christian Devil, bnt a survival of the heathen 
Northern traitor, the bound lok£. This essay of mine, by 
advance sheets from Vol. 3 of my Old-Northern Runic 
Monuments, was publisht in the Transactions of the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archseological So- 
ciety (Vol.5, Part 1, Kendal 1881). My identification ex- 
cited general interest, and especially drew the notice of an 
excellent local antiquary, the Rev. W. S. Calverley, Vicar of 
Dearham in Cumberland. He at once examined the Kirkby 
Stephen fiend, and afterwards, on seeing the Cross at Gos- 
forth, was convinced that the loke of our pagan forefathers 
was sculptured there also. He communicated his ideas to me, 
procured me photographs thro the kind intervention of Dr. 
Parker, and now in the most friendly manner permits me 
to print here his remarks on the pillar: 

•Nr. I. South side. At the top is a beast, head up- 
wards; the tail, which differs from all others, is curled 
round. See the tail of the figure on the Brigham Cross 
socket [here given at p. 3]. Beneath is a beast having 
the head of a swine, with a ring thro its snout, head up- 
wards, body of vertebrae not divided. Beneath is a Hind 
or Deer, under this a dog (or greyhound) with interlaced 
work. Still lower a figure on horseback. Beneath this the 
tail part of an animal, resembling the two which are parallel 



^) See the engraving, by Prof. Magnus Petersen, at p. 379 of 
the M^moires for 1882-1888. 




on the 4th side. Beneath this, again, an anthropomorphic 
interlaced design. Below, is the World-ash. 

■ No. II. East side. Each arm contains the Triquetra, 
the sacred siun of the Holy Trinity. Beneath and at the 
top of the shaft is a zoomorphic figure, 2 intertwined 
serpent- like bodies and great heads, whether wolfish or 
swinish I know not, but by the tongue and other considera- 
tions I should say wolfish. One head is upwards; the other 
downward head attacks one with staff' in hand, who has al- 
ready overcome the beast beneath him, of which the head 
has disappeared, 'as has also the head of the figure below 
the man on horseback, with staff upraised, on the South 
side, Beneath this is a panel containing the Crucifixion. 
The Cross Is not seen, but the arms are outstretched, and 
from out the right side issues the double stream. Two fi- 
gures stand below, the one piercing the side of Christ with 
a long spear, whose staff and point are plainly seen. Be- 
neath these is the Worm-figure. 

■ No. in. North side. In the ends of the arms of the 
i-ross are knots. Beneath is an uncommon figure consisting 
of wings, rings and head'), a gaping head downwaris. 
The tail touches the Triquetra. Beneath is a pair of wings 
attached to the trunk by a ring, and in this manner 8 pairs 
of wings are fastened by 8 riugs. Each alternate ring 
passes over the wing and vnder the vertebra, and each al- 
ternate ring passes under the wings and over the vertebra. 



< xThe head of this figure and its pogitian reminds me at 
once of a aimiJar head placed dowDwards in the illumiaatioiig 
of the Book of Kells. There the bea^t is trying to swallow 
the Sbamrock, but all down the stem of the Shamrock bud 
forth the fronds of the Palm branch, and I fancy the monster 
will be balked of its prey." This reraaik of Mr. Caherley 
iii quite correct, for in the oldest Irish "yuibolism the Sham- 
rock — as well as the Triquetra — ts the symbol of the 
Holy Trinity. 
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',* r:.«: Jf^rr. i-. ^r t:.e A/6o*/- of the riaure. Beneath lies 
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Loke, bound hand and foot, whilst, as you first pointed out, 
"his wife, sioyh, with her cup catches the etter as it drips 
from the worm.- 1 find on the Cross itself Sigyo's patera 
clearly niarkt as she kneels on one knee, holding the bowl 
with her left hand. The head of the snake is iodistinct," 



After reading these valuable details, and after my own 
carelul examination of the Cross in July 1882 in company 
with Dr. Ch. A. Parker and the Rev. Ch. Dowding, let us 
recapitulate and combine. All that we have hitherto known 
of this wondertul Pillar, which has escaped as by a miracle 
the dangers of some 1200 years — chiefly from its being 
in a far-off lonely little-visited out-of-the-way thinly peo- 
pled district, only lately opened up by the Furness Railway 

— is as follows. In Vol. 4 of D. and S. Lysons" Magna 
Britannia (4to. London 1816) we have a mean and incor- 
rect engraving, and the following text, p, cci; »The cross 
in Gosforth Church yard is fourteen feet in height; the 
lower part is nearly round, and the upper part nearly square. 
The four sides are enriched with various guilloches and 
other ornaments, besides several figures of men and animals 
in bas relief; it is remarkable that a figure of a man on 
horseback on the North side is repeated upside down, and 
another is represented in the same manner on the West side. ' 

— In Dr. John Stuart's invaluable -Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland", folio, Vol.2, Edinburgh 1867, we have, plates 
24, 25, 28, this Cross, and (plate 28) the fragments of 
Crosses found in the same churchyard and »now [= then] 
in the rector's possession n. His description Is only half- 
a-dozen lines. Qis plales (24 and 25, the double folio) give 
all the 4 sides elegantly lithographt, no less than 18 inches 
high. but the details are wonderfully faulty, and no one 
would ever have found lokk here. Whence the learned 
anthor procured his drawings, he does not say. 
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Mr. Calverley, who has been under great obligations to 
the Rev. Thomas Lees, M. A., Vicar of Wreay, Carlisle, 
for hospitality and assistance and loan oT books and facsi- 
milies from his valuable library, as well as to Dr. Parker of 
Gosforth for photographs') after his careful cleaning of the 
Cross in the proper season, winter, writes me: -The Cross 
is of red sandstone. It stands in a rectangular, unorna- 
mented socket of 3 steps, and is fourteen and a half feet 
high, the whole being cut out of one solid block. In a si- 
milar socket near-by stands part of the stem of what may 
have been a similar Cross.* I have somewhere seen the 
tradition, that these 2 Crosses originally formed one grave- 
monument, the one at the head and the other at the foot 
of the barrow. 

In one word, the Homily preacht by this monolith ap- 
pears to me, THE FALL OF EVIL BEFORE GOOD; THE TRIDMPH OF GOD 
THRO CHRIST OVER SIN, DEATH AND THE DEVIL. It is a hoIy pic- 

ture-book, speaking to the eyes of a Scandinavian or Anglic 
population still largely heathen, and teaches Christian lore 
by appeals to and parallel ideas in their own pagan tradi- 
tions, in a way which they all would understand. For all 
mythologies contain some elements and echoes of primeval 
Truth. The gifted Bishop or Priest who designed this ela- 
borate carving thought and said, as was thought and said 
by the Holy Paul before him (Acts, 17, 23), »Whora there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.« 

I. South side. — The Dragon-snake at the top in vain 
assails the Sacred Symbols on the head of the Rood, -r- 
The Swine-worm below (Leviathan^) thought as one with the 



^) Without the large and magnificent light-bilds for which I 
have to thank Dr. Charles A. Parker, C. B. , several of my 
preliminary identifications on this Cross would have been im- 
possible. 

^) » Canst thou draw out leyiathan with an hook? or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou 



OOBFORTa CROSS. 



Swine into which Christ cast the Devils, 8 
Biblical Fiend) has a ring in his snout; his 
for ever. 

This chemitype, one of 4 exe- 
cuted by Prof. Magnus Petersen of 
Copenhagen at the expense of the 
Cnmberiand and Westmoreland Ar- 
chteologica! society, gives the Swine- 
Levtatfaan section above described. 
It fits directly on to and continues 
upward the plate immediately fol- 
lowing below, Christ the Divine 
Hart trampliog on the Fenris-wolf 
and the Midgarth-worm. The other 
3 Cumberland plates are the Cruci- 
fixion, the Heimdai compartmeat, 
and Christ as Widar. For permis- 
sion to take clichces of these 4 
pieces, ere tbey were sent off to 
England, the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries has to thank 
the kindness of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Society. 

Lower still, the Divine Hart 
victoriously downtreads the Northern 
Hell-wolf FREKK (= the Greedy-one), 
better known as the Feuria-wolf), 
and also at his side the dread 



ad thus a united 
might is fettered 




put an hook into bis uose ? or bore bis jaw tliruug'b with 
a thora?" Job. oh. 41, v. 1, 2. — In the Scando- Anglic 
lands the Leviathan | ^' the Crocodile or Whale or what- 
ever it was) becomes the national uidgarth worm. 
') Mr. CaUerley has again esamined the Rood, after the Cast 
lias been taken by the South- Kensington workmen. It is 
therefore now still cleaner than before. Mr. C. writes me, 
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joRMrsGANo or World-serpent, — both these monsters being 
the unnatural offspring of loi;e, Baldor's bane, the perfidious 
and cruel Scando-Anglic Devil. I here give this remarkable 
episode, photo -xylographt by Rosenstand trom the large 
snn -picture: 

(At the top of the eastern Penrith Pillar, 
under the Cross, is apparently the same 
fignre. It has 4 legs, and if not the 
Stag or Hart must have been the Lamb 
or the Lion. However damaged, it was 
here the symbol of Christ, triumphing 
over the interwoven dracontine scrolls 
below and aronud). — Then, beneath, 
is a Spear-bearer on horseback, in my 
opinion the king hf kikos spoken of in 
the Revelation of St. John (Ch. 19), as 
fighting on his war-steed against the 
powers of Evil. Here he rides onward, 
above the now headless Serpent and a 
roan-headed down-struck monster. 

11. East. — A double interlaced 
Wolf-snake or Swine- worm. Above, 
the one ravenous Head attacks in vain the Holy Threeneas 
(the Triqnetra, here everywhere carved single), on the 
Rood-top. Below, the Lord Chriat forces open with his left 
hand the jaws of the beast, stepping with his heavy Shoe 
on the neihet jaw'). Thas he here melts into, or is 



under date Sept. 22, 1882: .The Wglf itself is jiIaiQ; its long 
lirush-like tail Jies close lo his hind legs.. This could not 
be so w^U seta in the llgbt-bild , from which my woudcut 
was engraved. 

• Now ibat the Cross is clean, the figures are plainer than 
formerly. East aide, one leg of the man (the left) U inside 
the mouth; the foot (which h partly broken away) has 
been OD the lower jaw. The left hand ia disdnctly seen. 
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wielding') riglit arm the double- dragon, his left arm holding 
the pagan Northpni Trump whose souud echoed over all 
worlds, summoning the mighty ones to withstand the foul 
armies of the ethnic Gog and Magog. In this case the 
GJiLLiB-HORN of HEiMDii,, the sleepless warder of Asgard*), 
has naturally been given to our Lord, and Christ- Heimdal 
in this way becomes the ever-watchful and the providential 
Shepherd of his people, as well as their everlasting and 
almighty King aud Captain. — "With his Horn-bearing hand 
IE DEVIL into the bottomless pit. 
again from the Revelation (ch. 6, 
Below him, we all can see the 
the slayer of Baldor the Good. He is 
■monv with the Scandinavian god-tale. 



he tere hurls deatb and 

The Death on horseback 

V. S, and ch. 19, v. 14). 

Northern lieod 

therefore here 

He is BocuD hand and foot on a rock, for so was he punisht 

by the wrathful Gods. Above him the Serpent spits his 

venom, while sigyn, the criminal's devoted wife, with a cup 



'■) In Northern god-lore the Staff — the symbol of might over 
timig and dead — plays a great part. It afterwards passes 
oTer tu Cliriatiau Saints. 

') Heimdal dwells un J/muen-hurg by Bevtr-raiiil (Bockiug- bridge, 
= the Rainbow) , which he defeuds against the Berg-rUes 
(the mountain-glauts). Having ouce run Loke thro with his 
sword , Heimda) was also called Loke'-lumer, In Ragnnreek 
(the twilight of the Gods, the la;t great battle) Heimdal 
slays Loke, but himself falls before him. — lu 1832 N. F. S. 
Gruodtvig says (Nordens Mythologi, p. &4S) : ■! Dnirersal- 
Hiatorien etaa«r unaegtelig ogsaa Vliristas aom en Heimdal, 
der v^kker de aandelige Krwt'ter paa Jorden til den aidste 
Strid,. -= mifuulitedly therefort in orir World-slori/ Christ is 
a Heimdal , W'lhing up nil tlie apirit'ial forces on our earth 
to the last fight. Our pagan forefathers thus held fast 
the great thought , which sheds such mystic lastre on the 
Christian system, that we men bare the wondrous priTllege 
to be felluw- workers with God. Hence all stout soldiers 
assemble in Walliall , marslialed there by (W)oden to aid 
him in the last fearful struggle against the hosts of Sin. 



catches the poison-drops. When sb« draws back to empl 
tbe beaker, the pain ie so great and Loke's UTithings i 
so temble that land and &ea are shaken, and tfaU b 
real cause of what we caU earthquakes. — Below tlie whole 
under all the camnfis, is the round- stemmed World-i 
our fore-elders , which tells vt tbe same story as it uAa 
them, only evangelized. The Danish Bishop N. F. S. GnuidU 
vig (Nordens Mythologi, iind ed. Rjabenham, 1832, p. 22 
said long ago of ihis Beam of Mankind, ihis Stem-tree < 
the human race: *er Gothisk tilgavns, og lader slg ikke i 
male end sige 8teenhngge<, = Gothic it is to the core, cow 
be painted, stiii less carved in stone. Tet here and elsewfaei 
ID England it is pljunif -carred in stone*, which wool 
bare delighted the heart of the good old bishop , had 1 
known it. 



And now how old is this Rood-stone, 4-3ided &bo^ 
and round below? A veit question indeed! No one know) 
It is 'prehistorical- , having ontlired all its records ; 
snrroDDdiogs. All we can say is, thai, like several of t 
oldest North-English compeers, it is of the most anciei 
Kelto-Anglic type known to us, poiuting back to the j 
Kelto- Northumbrian missions of the 6th and 7tb centtu 
It bears no inscription. Should the now misting Pillar havi 
belonged to it, the whole baring made one grave -monomeqt 
the death-words may have stood on that fellow-block, 
not, it was a Cliurchyard Bible, a preacher in stone , 
elsewhere, bnill for purposes of instruction. In any cai 
its esecotion was directed by Christian talent, and the haiiA 
employed have been highly skilled in their art, probabtij 
workmen brought over from Italy or Gaul. I know of i 
other Cross In all Christendom so e,\cessively elegant ; 
graceful, and with such rich noa-Roman decorations, as i 
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But there is one striking feature which may help to a 
probable date. As is evident to all men, this Chriitian 
pillar is also redolent of heathendom. It openly handles the 
trne~ faith in a light and interpretation, taken from that olden 
creed which the Gospel came to supplant. We have pagan 
Gods and Myths, hoDorabfy treated, straight before our eyes. 
How could this be possible? ."*" 

It was possible, here as elsewhere, if we look >. upon 
these things as carved in that twilight of Xorth-English 
history when Keltic and Anglic bodesmen, many of them 
great in gifts as in zeal and love, traverst the wilds of 
these Northern "kingdoms n heralding the new Saviour, and 
adding chieftain and district after chieftain and district to 
the fold of Christ, At this very early period sach inter- 
mingling of the two religions, such teaching of the new trow 
by help of the old where fundamental ideas and analogies 
■were in common, was as inevitable as it was permissible. 
It has happened everywhere under the like circumstances, 
where a mission among <barbarians<i has heen largely suc- 
cessful and popular, striking the strings of national feeling. 
— But all this could not have been later than the 7th yeai-- 
hnndred. The quicker Christianity spread and the deeper 
down its roots struck, the less could Bishops and Clergy 
permit the use of symbols and pictures so ■■shockingly- and 
openly heathen on solemn public Christ/an monuments. 

For instance, as to the myths here of the World-tree and 
of Loke and Sigyn with her Cup. And I know of no other 
Cross with a round sletn, still less such a round base carved 
with a tree. In July 18?2 I visited Beckermet in Cumberland; 
but the cross-stems there are vol round, only more or less 
in their natural roundish shape, slightly helpt by art, and 
without any tree or other carxing. The lower parts of the 
2 Penrith Crosses, in Cumberland, are also roundish not 
round; they are dreadfully broken aqd weathered, and we 
cannot see whether the stem-work has symbolized a tree. 
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Apparently it has been the interwoven pattern, 
not enter here into the difficolt and complicated subject 4 
the Sacred Tree and its worship, as known to ns from ) 
oldest Aryan lands and times downwards. It of c 
in contact with the Tree 
of Life in Paradise, and 
later with the special 
Christ -tree the vine, of 
which all trae Christians 
arebranches. OnChriftian 
grave-stones it assumes 
endless shapes often 
grounded on the Cro«>, 
budding into a Vine \nd 
this idea is sometimes 
most beantifully ezpre'.t 
now and then ivith deep 
poetic feeling. Foi in- 
stance , on the (jreat 
Milton stone, Oxfordshire 
(Cutis, Sepulchral hlabs 
pi. 48), from its root — 
THE LAMB with glor) (cbrist) 
— springs upward a. nch 
conventional Vine which 
ends at the top in a flow 
ering Cross, enclosing a 
second Rood in us center 
On this Gosforth Cross it 
is clearly the iSortbern 

WORLD-TREE VGDR SIL USed 

by the Christian erranders 

as allegorizing and equal to the tree of life in Eden, 
this again was a type of Cbrist from the earliest Christ 
days. It Ib so interpreted hy Latin and Greek Fathers, I 
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giDning with Justin Martyr in the middle of the 2nd century, 
and holding on down to the Reformation. Luther and Calvin 
repeat the view, both stating openly that the Paradise-beam 
is the Lord JesQs. — Bat we have another yet clearer example 
of the heathen tgqdrasil symbolizing Christ, the upholder of 
all things. I here copy (trom the Rev. W, S. Calverley's 
plate in the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiq. and ArchEeol, for 1881) the one side of the 
Till or 8th century stone -cross in Dearham churchyard, 
Cumberland, which I myself have examined'): 

There might possibly be yet other or more minute identi- 
fications of heathen myths on these Scando-Anglic remains*), 
if we had parchment-written details about the local god-tales 
once current in various shapes all over England, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. What is left is chiefly from Iceland 
and the Norse-Icelandic colonies, little from Denmark, still 
less from England. 

And all this mrvivat is familiar to qs everywhere, and 
still goes on in oar midst. I will give one instance. In 
July 1882 I entered an elegant Unitarian Chapel in London. 
It has a large modern painted-glass window. Three com- 
partments below show scenes in the life of Christ. Above 
are many symbols copied from olden pictures. They are: 



') 5 feet 5 inches high. At a tbere are breaks in the ^tone ; 
b shows the continuation of stem of tree underg-round ; c ii 
a, foot-rule, set up against cross as scale. 

*) We cannot expect much ilirecttij heathen in Scandinayia on 
the old -laves there. The Soaxidian lands were not nomi- 
nally Christianized till about the year lUOO. But by that 
time the pagan myths had already largely fallen away, or 
become weakened or modiHed. On the other hand, the West- 
ern Church at that dale was striotlij disciplined, and usually 
avoided god-tale carvings on Grave- pillars. Fonts and the like. 
On the conCraiy in North-Englaad , in the 6th. Tlh and 8lh 
centuries. large Scandian populations were litiU heatbeo, 
while the Church was wisely tolerant. 
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the Trigvetra, the famous emblem of the Holy Trinity, and 
the Swastika, the emblem of the Sun -god, the Altnightf 

source of everlasting light and joy, as usual traosferred to 
the Lord Jesus. Of course the designer of this window only 
blindly copied things, as mere ornaments, of whose ait- 
meanitig he knew nothing. 

This Cross, then, must be excessively ancient, for onr 
oWes( British record.s contain severe enactments and warnings, 
by synods and laws and otherwise, against pagan reminis- 
cences, most of them trifling and harmless compared with 
the dangeroQS heathen god-tales publicly appealed-to on 
this pillar. The eaHie.il •terminus- we can give tor its date 
is the 6th year-hundred; the latest is the 8tb. In everyway 
most likely is the 7th. So far, the date is immaterial in 
my argument, for ail admit that it cannot be later than the 
8th century, but bearing traditions that came-in with the 
settlers centuries before. In a word, the lower down we 
bring it, the greater is the impossibility that it could have 
been carved at all! — If Christ is nearly baldob on the Ritth- 
well Cross from about the year 680, we need not wonder at 
finding lok^, sioth, widar, heiudal, fenris, the hidsartb-wobii 
or World-snake and the World-ash vgdrasil here^), if this 
piece be at least as early. 



In August 1882 1 bad the pleasure of proposing to the au- 
thorities of the South Kensingtou Museum that — as Uie 
Gosforth Cross and Fragraeut were now aecessihle by Rail- 
%T&j. and would be exposed to all the dangers of a stream 
of Tourists — these costly remainii should be copied bv 
CiSTS, and erected in the Museum. This idea was I'avorablv 
received . and will be carried out by the Museum. As the 
moulds will be taken care of, similar Casts will soon be in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Cambridge. The greater the number of Casta, the less will 
be the expense for each. Probably the Northern Museums 
will not neglect tJiis opportunity of obtaining copies of mo- 
numents so remarkable in themselves, and no illuatratire of 



OOSFORTH CROSS -PRAGUEHT. 



GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 

We have to thank Dr. Parker not only for his generous 
energy in making known the beantiftil Gosforth Cross, but 
also for his happy find of another costly Cross -fragment. 
He kindly pave me, on the 7th of July, 1882, his own 
valuable statement as to the steps which led to this re- 
markable discovery. This paper he permits me to add here: 

"On the 16th March 1882 I went down to the church- 
yard at Gosforth , to take some measurements of the great 
cross which stands on the sonth side of the church about 
the centre of the churchyard. The cross had 'formerly, 
«as is reported, a fellow column at about 7 feet distance, 
•with an horizontal stone between the two on which was 

• rudely cut the ligure of a large and antique sword. This 
"Stone has been taken away within memory, and the cross 
"Which crowned the two columns feWdently a misprint tor 

• second colvmn) after that column was crnelly cut down and 
■'Converted into a style for a sundial, was put into the par- 
■ son's garden at Gosforth and there remains." (Gentlemans 



the olden Scandinayian mythology. — I may add that at 
the annual meetbg of the Uojal Ardiiealugical Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland at Carlisle , Aug. 1 — 9 , a Paper 
on the Gosforth Cross, jointly written by the Rev. W. S. 
Calverley and Dr. Charlea A. Parker, C. B., was redd on the 
3rd of August. It is announced for publication . with illus- 
trations , in the Transactions of the Cumherland and West- 
moreland Ant. & Arch. Soc. Part 2. VI, 1883. We will hope 
that Dr. Parker will issue large photographs of his splendid 
and minute outline -drawings of this Cross, — Not. 1882. 
Casts of this Cross, and of the famous Irtou Cross in York- 
shire, are now in the Kensington Museum. And 1 hare 
great pleasure in adding, that Mess" Williams and Norgate 
hare just issued, at a rery low price, Dr. Parker's description 
of the Gosforth Rood, 4c.. with excellent autotype figures 
of all the remains. 
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Idaeazine, Part 11, 1799, Yol. 79, page 833). -On the 

• coIdidii which was destroyed were tvo iodtetJQct figores 

• of horses and roen.- (Jeffersoos AUerdate above Denrent, 
page 303). 

•These colamos probably stood east aod west, the ex- 
isting one being the must easterfv. 

• Almost doe soath of the e.xistiag cross (which stands 
ID a square socket of 3 steps facing east and west) is a 
t>laiQ sqoare socket, measuring 2ft 7 by ^ 9 aod quite 3ft 
thick The corners of this stone point nearly north, sooth, 
east and west. In the centre of the upper snriace is a 
sqaare hole, each side of which is 1ft 11 in. long, the hole 
going about half way through the stone stockei. In this 
hole stands the sundial, which is au octagonal pillar a little 

r 3ft in length, measuring 8 inches in diameter at the 
lop and 2ft 8'/i inches round; at the level of the upper 
surface of the socket it is only 2ft 5 in circumference, 
being much too small for the square bole in which it stands. 

• The distance between the shaft of the cross and the 
sundial is within an inch or two of 15 feel, which coincides 
with the space between the two pillars at Penrith. In the 
churchyard are preserved two cross heads, both imperfect. 
The first has apparently been a gable cross, having a tongue 
on its lower limb which fits roughly into the socket hole 
ot a ridge stone, preserved alongside of it. It is ornamented 
with rude interlaced work. One of the horizontal limbs and 
half of the glory are broken off. It measures perpeudicolarly 
21V» inches without the tongue, which is 5'/* inches in 
length. The base of lower limb is B's in. broad. The 
second is mot-e massive and is also ornamented with inter- 
laced work of varying patterns, and on the only remaining 
part of the circle or glory has a beautiful sort of chain-cable 
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column. 
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gone, the lower limb which is the broadest of the three is 
10 inches broad at the base. 

"I am told that the ^horizontal stone on which was 
•radely sculptured the figure of a lai^e and antique sword» 
is DOW in use as the lintel of the door of a house, in the 
villi^e called Gosforth Gate. If so, the carved side is 
hidden. 

• Whilst measuring the distance between the cross and 
dial, I noticed a flat stone, much worn by heedless feet, 
which lay as a sort of step on the northeast side of the 
socket of the dial , the upper surface being just level with 
the ground. Seeing that it was a separate stone I pro- 
posed to move it away, in order to examine that side of 
the socket by which it lay. With considerable difficulty 
my servant and I heaved it up and turned it over. It was 
5'/s inches thick 27''s inches long and 13'/a inches broad. 
To my great delight the under surface was sculptured in 
high relief. Some mortar adhered to the middle of the 
carved surface, but on examining the hole I found a sort 
of foundation had been made for it with slates and mortar, 
which probably acconnted for it. I at once removed this 
stone to my house, for present safety and study of it. 

This stone has been lying as a step to the dial for 
many years. The oldest people in the village say it has 
been there all their lives, but no one of them ever heard 
of carving upon it. Possibly it was placed there in 1789, 
in which year the church was enlarged and "nearly all 
marks of antiquity destroyed.- The Gentlemans Magazine 
of 1799 says, "This stone has been removed within 
memory &c.« 

■ In olden days the village Stocks stood quite near the 
now famous perfect Cross, and the last time it was ttsed 
was in punishment of a boy who had climbed to the top of 
the Cross on a Sunday morning, i 
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When Dr. Parker obligioglv smt me a photograph of 
this stoD€ , I at once reeoenized in its carvings another 
Scaadinavian heathen myth, thob's iseusc pob jniunrsGAicD, 
THE ■iDGiBTH-woRM. aod deiermined to examine it tor mvself. 
This I did in July 1882, accompanied by Dr. Charles A, 
Parker, C. B., himself and the Rev. Ch. Dowding. These 
two gentlemen took a rubbing in my presence, and Dr. 
Parker made separate rubbings of the Axe of Ymer (or 
Hyme) and of Thor's Hammer. As these helps were so 
important, I did not wish to do this work myself. No one 
can say, that my iitiaijinalion has in any way inHoenced the 
son-pictures (2 different ones, given me by Dr. Parkeri and 
the mbbings — the materials here used by my accomplisht 
artUt, Prof. Magnus Petersen. 

Of coarse there have been many local variations of the 
olden tale about ibckor's FismNu for the worid-snaie. But 
moat of them have perisht. Only 2, both from Norway-Ice- 
land, have come down to us; one is in the older or Poetical 
Edda, the other in the Prose Edda. The version found on 
this stone agrees in all essentials with that in the latter, 
which I give here, from Sir G. W. Dasent's translation'). 

*) Thor gaei out alooe, and witbotit his car and he-goats, 
■ He went out of Midg&rd in the guine of a joungp ta&a, 
and came one eren at dusk to a certain giant who i& called 
Tmir: Porr tarried there as a guest the night over, but at 
dawn Tmir !^to□d up and mode readj to row oat to f^ea to 
fish: now I'rirr sprang up and was ioon dressed, and begged 
that Tmir would let him row out to st^a with him ; but 
Tmir says, that little help was to be had from him as lie 
was so little and but a lad. >and (quolh he) tbou wiUt get 
a chill, if I sit so loog and so far out as I am wont. • 
But I'drr said he could ruw from the land for all that, and 
that it wa« not sure whether he would be the first to pray 
to row back : and Ptirr was so wrath with the giant that 
it was nigh then that he bad let the hammer ring on his 
pate straitway ; but he bore with him , because he thought 
Gooti to try hij strength somewhere else. He asked Tmir 
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Now, as we see from the enaraving, the top part of 
this block is injured. But, fortunately, exactly the same 
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what they should haie for bait but '\niir bade him get bait 
for himself then turned I'l rr awa\ thither where he saw 
an herd of oien which belonged to Ymir he touk the 
biggest o\ hight Himmbnotr [= HeaTCO tosser] and rut off 
the head and went with it to the 'eaahore Tmir had then 
shoTed off the ikift Poit went on boaid and aat down in 
the afterroom (and) took two oars and pull and Yniir 
thought the^ tient aJong fat from his rowing Ymir pulls 
in the bow lorward and tbe row ng was toon ended Then 
said Ymir that they were come to those waters where he 
was wont to it and draw up flat li h but I'orr aays he 
will row much farther and then the} took again a swift 
row Now Ymir said that they were come so tar out, that 
t for the Midgardsworm but I'drr 
, hit and so he did hut Ymir was 
hen |»orr laid up his oars he got 
nor was the angle leas nor weaker; 
the angle the oshead and cast it over- 
to the ground and ^o sooth it 
beguiled not a whit less then Midgards- 
than UtgarS 3 Loki had mocked Piirr when he heaved 
up the worni in his hand Midgardsnorm gaped wide over 
the ovhead but the angle stuck in the worms gum Now 
when the worm knew this he tugged so hard that both 
I'urr s fiats Mere dashed against the gunwale but then was 
I'orr wrath and he took on huii his Asroight [^ God streiigth|, 
and so spumed against (the worm) that he dashed both his 
feet through the ship and spurned the ground and then 
diew the worm up on board And it may be said, that 
leii ugly sights who might not see that when 
e>es on the worm but the worm stared at 
Ltb and blew \ enom I hen is it daid that 
changed hue pakd and quaked when he 
taw the worm and that the sea ran out and id the skiff; 
and just as I'orr grasped his hammer and brought it aloft, 
then the giant fumbled at hi- fishingknile and cut off l'6rr's 
hue at the board but the worm >ank in the sea and I'drr 
iBst the hammer after him and men say he took the bead 
oft hiin at the ground but 1 thitik it were true to tell thee 
that ALdgardsworm liyes yet and hes in the hea But I'drr 
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picture, irell preserved, is on the Gosfortli Cross, anil is 
given above page 14. It is chbist as the st*g') irampuno on 
THE EViL-oKE, here not the Heil-wolf nnrf the World-snake, 
but the Serpent alone. Below, is the Head-bruised Worm. 
Still lower, is the whole tale of thok's bootless dshikg. The 
Boat is on the deep sea, as shown by the 3 large fishes. 



clenched his fi^t and set it on Ymir's ear, so that he 
tumbled over board and (I'drr) sees his feef (last); ami 
P6rr -waded to land." The Prose or Younger Edda. from 
the Old Norse, by George TPebhe Daseol . B. A. Oxon. 
Stockholm 1842. 8vo, pp. 66— G9. 

Thus perisht the white-cheekt Ettin. 
') Besides other sources, the Early Church used David's Psalm 
42, T, 1, »As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth raj soul after thee. O God ,« for making the habt 
its symbol of Piety, and thus of Apostles, Doctors, the 
Faithful, Penitents, Virgins and applicants for Baptism. But 
Christ is especially the Holy and Inuocent. Hence the hart 
became one of the Church's earliest symbols for CHRIST, the 
more as it was beliered of old to seek for and devour poi4- 
onous serpents or drink Iheir etter , the Saviour being the 
destroyer of Sin, This idea was further developt; a Stag 
with a cruciGi on its brow appeared to S. Eustace, S. Hubert 
and others, talked with them as Christ of his suOerings. 
and eshorted to faith in him. the hart is therefore found 
on various olden Christian monuments, from the Catacombs 
downwards , as chbist ; but It soon gives way before the 
more general type of the agscs dei, the Lamb. 

But the CHRIST-STAG as king and cmiqueror, triumphing by 
niiliiness and mercy, till at last he is the irresistilile ruler. 
crushing his foes and trampling down all monsters under hi> 
feet, is another thing. In this light i look on him as a 
loan and .survival from the pagan A'orth, from baloob the 
bright and beautiful, who. as figuring the uprising and on- 
rolling so, was .symbolized by the swiftrooled h.^rt. See 
r. Magnusaen. I.ei. Myfhologicum , p. 719; Sv. Grundtvig. 
Sffmundar Edda. Kobenhavn 1874. p. 22:i; J. J. A. Worsaae. 
N'ordens Forhistorie. Kjoh. 1881. p. 166. Passing over from 
mythology to mythology, the [lart as Sun-symbol clove to 
the Sun-god of each creed. As. however, essentially of 
l*im i (ntlqii. ii K-ii. >SU. 3 
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The ginnt ymk*) is in the bow forward; thor stands at the 
8tern, holding with his left hand the fishing line, whose 
hook is baited with the Ox-head, which the Worm had 
seized. Between the Ettin and the Hammer- God is the 
mast, with its crows-nest, look-out or basket at the top, a 
feature of great antiquity also in the Classical lands. In 
his right hand thu(no)r grasps his mighty mall, ready to 
strike the ocean -monster. The giant is alarmed. Not a 
moment is to be lost. So he swings his knife or axe, cuts 
the lino over, and the World -snake sinks back into the 
billows and escapes. 

Not only is the Mast highly interesting, but also the 
shape ot yj»k*s weapon and of thur's Hammer. This latter 



|Hk^an growth, it could not lastingly remain the sign of the 
Christian Kedeemer. The Lamb took its place. 

Hut the Stag - symbol was too old and too deeply 
rootevl entirely to di>appear. So in the early middle-age in 
the West it was utilized with a new meaning, by help of 
ii new iuterpreiatiou. It became the sign of the Natural 
man » the Wandering and Wild and Worldly Soul, erring 
homeless iu the thickets of care-tilled time. The forest has 
luftuy beasts. Hence the Stag and other wild animals tok- 
ened {.^agaus cr the unconverted. They were hunted by men 
and decs holv servants of Christ — till thev were 

driven iu;o :he fold of the Church. This type of decoratioa 
a:id sviubolisai ou Crosses and Grave-pillars and Fonta be- 
cAuie comitiou tor some veutj.ries» esceciailv in. Keltic lands, 
bvut i: ha> lou^ s:ace VAst awav. 

See the nia>tervv e>sav ot* Frv?f. Konr. Gi sla son lOm Narcec 
>ai:r, » KJobeuia^a IS74. 4to. ^^erprinr rrum the Tramsactioas 
ot t-ie Kov. Daoisa Soc. oc Sciences . He here ffrticff;!. a> 
>%a> 5r>>t >'» ■*■;;(:<:■.' bv Frvr. Soph 'is Bug^. that Tsnt — a 
better tonu tbaa h\h:x or EYXiit — is ervuLoluipcall^ coa- 
ueeted '*'.ti :"je M.. Gota. 5»m xaTQ i ^r'JtcJ^ and also* ais- 
Frvt. Gi>la>ou add.>. ^wtcb. 'be N. I. ijiiss =-» a TZ-JTS^f^ mxer^ 

^H. '^:c!i jk uiax'iuiue eudruijr, would meaa zFin futid buriu 
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is not quite perfect on one side, as being close to tlie edge 
of tbe stone. The whole ship is costly; it is the oldest 
stone picture of a boat used by our "barbarian- Angle 
forefathers which has come down to us. 

The Christian teacher has therefore said to his pagan 
countrymen: , Abandon your false belief. Even your famous 
God THCKOR coold not slay the great Midgarth-Worm. But 
OQr CHRIST did bruise the Serpent's head, and hereafter He 
giveth OS life everlasting!' 

AneDt the age of this fragment, the same arguments 
hold good as to the GosfoithEood in the same churchyard. 
In my eyes it cannot be later than the 7th century. But 
whatever its date, it belongs to the very oldest memorials 
of our elders, and cacnot possibly have been tbe result of 
a mish-mash fabricated by -Wikings" in the 9th or 10th 
year-hi)ndred after Christ. 



ST. PIERRE. MONMOUTHSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

I believe that with the help of this new key — tlie 
Norihem Mythology — we shall now be able to unlock and 
read many of the symbolical carvings, hitherto a mystery, 
on our oldest Scando- Gothic remains. As to the stone 
LOKE, other examples may yet be found, in spite of the 
enormous destrnction of the.se old-laves. Where monuments 
have largely suffered or engravings are not trustworthy, I 
decline to use them. But I can speak of what 1 have seen 
in July — August 1882. Thos on the very large and rude 
granite flat-relief Font in Kirkburn church, East Riding of 
Yorkshire, date 8th or 9th century, we have among other 
things, on the lower tier of symbols, the Holy Threeiiess 
(Triquetra) in a cartouche, vainiy attackt by the hell-bragok, 
the BELL-woLr and the midgarth-worm, — On the largest 
remaining block of the 3 (? 8th century) Crosses or Pillars 
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at Ilkley, West Riding of Yorkshire, one of the 4 sides 
nndonbtedty bears in relief the figure of Christ with Glory; 
below him are 3 separate com- 
partments, in each of which is an 
overcome rrarok or Worm. 

Very remarkable is the St. 
Pierre tomb-stone, Monmouthshire, 
date about the middle of the IStii 
year-hundred. I copy it here 
(from E. L. Cutts, Manual for the 
study of the Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses of the Middle Ages, Svo. 
Loudon 1849, pi- 52): 

It shows OS the Northern 
World-tree igbrasil (the Awful- 
bearer, the Woden-bearer), used 
as the Beam of Life, and budding 
into the Cross'). On its stem and 
branches is the Wise Eaf/le, the 
Walchfnl Hairk vEtRFAULNiR (the 
wEiTHER-FELER, the tempcst hider, 
the storm calmer), a.nothftr bird, 
and the Mtssengpr-Squinel rata- 
r*sK (the bough borer). At the 




') In the Eddas, Nidhaugg 
neath the Well Hvergelmi 
■waters flow, bites the i 
towers up to the highest 
Cross-legends publisht ia. 



a Niflheim (Gloom-home. Hell), be- 
■ (Scream -kettle) whence all earth- 
Lore of Ygdrasil, the beam which 
skj. So, in the ancient HDgU-^h 
English Text Soc. by Dr. 



, Seth saw JD Paradise (p. 69 and elsewhere) - 
the wondrous well whence run the 4 world-rivers 
root of the Forbidden Tree, that stood up 

■ And rechid on hegbt right to jje heuyn 

And aaw |ie rotes of {lat same tre, 

Weterly (= truly) him thoght [lai fell 

In-to {)e Tttetest end of hell." 



belo< 
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foot of the tree is the Dragon -snake jsiDHiooG (the dark 
and deadly downhewer) biting away the root of this blessed 
Asli-Vine. But it falleth not in ruin, as Ygdrasil will on 
the great day of Doom (Ragnarault), for it is firmly upheld 
by the DIVINE HAND (Christ), which grasps it high up, where 
it springs forth and buds into the Rood, above which are 
the wafers of the holy Sacrament.. Among the Scan- 
dinavian variations of this Ygdrasil-scene, the one nearest 
the carving here is that in the Prose Edda'). — Never 
was Heathen - Christian symboliem more clear and more 
beautiful than on this (? Priest's) slab, so late in date ! 

The device of a Hand grasping a Cross-staff pierciny 
a dragon, is not uncommon. Usually it is found on the 
tomb of an Ecclesiastic. But this stone is quite different. 
The Worm') gnaws the root of the tree. And the deer- 
groop I have not seen elsewhere. Such things cannot be 
only fanciful or ornamental. They are too special and 
peculiar, and have an independent meaning. 



I) iMuch is to be said thereof [the Ash]; an eagle sits in the 
boughs of the Ash , aud he is wise in much ; but between 
hia eyne sita the hawk bight Ve^irfavlnir; the squirrel bight 
Batateskr runs up and down, along the Ash , and bears 
words of hate betwixt the eagle and Ni3havgg (the dragon); 
and beside four harts run amid the branches of the Ash and 
bite the buds.- — G. W. Vasmty Younger Edda, p. 19. 

3) The above St. Pierre stone is a variant to this local 
tradition. It bears yet anolher bird, aud the 4 Harts are 
wanting 1 but. for these last there was ajjparently no roam. 
— In ohighu Romanized 7th century Northumbrian art the 
Tggdrasill Squirrel was only decorative ; at least the many 
Squirrels on the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses are mere 
Grape-eaters. Otherwise, from the Catacombs downwards, 
Doves, feeding among the foliage of the Christ-Vine , are in 
Christian symbolism Belierers upheld bete and hereafter by 
mystical union with the Redeemer. 
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BOCHERVILLE, NORHANUY. 

I liave to thftDk the kindness of my learned frieod Dr. 
Soplius Mtiller for drawing my attention to this interesting 
piece. He made a rough sketch of it when in Paris, from 
a costly work of which no copy exists in Denmark. It is 
pi. 122 in -Ch. Nodier, T. Taylor et Alph. de Oailleux: 
Voyage pittor. et romant. dans I'ancienDe France," impr. 
Didot, 1820, fol. 2 Vol. The curious carving is on a Cap- 
ital in the Abbey Church of St. Georges, Bocherville, near 
Kouen. The hook not being here 1 askt the help of Charles 
H, Read, Esq,, of the British Museum, and with his usual 
courtesy he forwarded me a pencil copy of the plate, which 
is here photo-xytographed by I F Rosenstand: 




There can be no doubt whatever as to the subject. 
is THUNOR BLiTiNG THE MmTARD-woRu. We scB hlffi Hammcr 
hand about to give the fatal blow: thor overcame ( 
perislil, but christ-ihcr is Victor and lives for ever. 
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Mr. Read adds in hia note the infotination snpplied by 
the printed text, that the deed of William of Normandy 
(the Conqueror) issued to Raoul de Tancarville, allowing 
the latter to erect the Abbey Buildings of St. Georges 
Bocherville, is signed by William before he was king of 
England. The date of this carving will therefore be about 
1050. Let us now look for other such finds in Scandicavian 
Normandy. 



LIMR. SALimC. fl, JUTLAND, DENMARK. 

On the 12th of December 1882, at a meeting of the 
Royfll Society of Northern Antiquaries, I made some re- 
marks on the stone raonaments bearing heathen motives used 
for a Christian pnrpo.ie now communicated. I ended by 
hoping for fresh examples in the Northern lands, now that 
this new mine was opened. Several of the Danish papers 
contained short reports of my lecture, and my appeal thus 
penetrated to the provinces. This has already brought us 
an additional page in this little lapidary book. 

The Danish Architect F. Uldall of Randers, working at 
the expense of the Danish Cultus-Ministry , has minutely 
examined and made drawings of (he Churches and their 
contents in Redding Herred , Sailing. His folio volume 
thereon, descriptive test and many valuable engravings, will 
AS soon as convenient be given to the public, with the 
assistance of the Cultus-Ministry, 

Among the curious carved objects in the Chnrcbes thus 
examined by Hr. Uldall is one which, after reading ray ob- 
servations, he recognized as undoubtedly bearing a heathen 
mythic representation in an evangelistic sense. It is a 
hgure-block of granite in the S. E. corner of the Chancel 
in Lime Church, supposed to date from the 12th century. 
Its greatest breadth is about 37 inches, greatest height 
about 25 inches, and greatest thickness about 12. I of 
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course could not use this precious old-lave without the 
permission of His Excellency the Minister for Public In- 
struction, the Chamberlain J. F. Seavenius. Accordingly I 
askt the favor to be allowed to engrave the Architect's 
sketches of this sculpture. With great courtesy the Minister 
at once consented, an obligation for which I am most 
grateful. I therefore here lay them before my readers, 
Heliotyped by Pacht and Crone: 




Herr Uldall's happy sagacity enabled him to ideulify 

the meaning of this group; for it is undoubtedly, as he has 

explained it in his letter to me, tlie episode already found 

1 the Gosforth Cross (see p. 15 above), cbhist-widah sLATua 
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; FEKRLs-woLP by tearing open his jaws, la this way 

jnging the death of his father (WJoden. 

Most interesting it is to see how ,this sabj.ect is here 
he anist could not place Widar before the Wolf, 
as on the Goslorth Rood. There was no room hero for 
this. So m the naive and con- 
ventional manner lamihai to tis ^^^en from the last 
In olden art the detail ot il e 
Shoe is neces-sarih omitted and 
the m ghtj siient f.od is cut on 
the bach of the I ell heaat But 
on the other land we heie see 
that the monster has deitrojed 
(\V)oden uhose head he has 
crnncht, nhile he still gra'^ps the 
arms of the corpse Widar ut 
lived the e-irth tall and was the 
great (.hampiou in the new and 
Letter world Tlus he Letame a 
litting emblem tor that Aim gl ty 
Lord «ho overcame Sio and Death 
now ruhni; at the right Land ot 
Lis Father. 

For this iiecont/ Danish paL,an 
Christian stone - picture , we all 
heartily thank Architect Uldall 




[d now taking leave of these carved monuments (to 
which future tinds or idectificaiions will add others'), I 



') This moment (Nov, X88'2) a, fresh instance has occurred. The 
Rev. G. F. Browne, B. D., of St. Calhavine'a College, Cam- 
bridge , has happily interpreted the never yet understood 
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cannot help pointing 03t the result of even a superGcia] 
stndy of the symbols used "by the earliest Chorch in Huu 
West, compared with those of a later date. In the Cata'^ 
combs and elsewhere well-known Classical motives — gDcth 
as the Good Shepherd, Amphion, and the rest — are mol^ 
titndinous as blinds, in a new and esoteric sense. To these{ 
are added scenes from the Biblical and Apocryphal bookB,J 
often as pictores in a special evangelical typology, — Wit^l 
some things in common, a very different school of sculptars'l 
meets os in the Keltic lands. — Bat the moment ChristianityJ 
reaches the Scando-Gothic popolations, we find not only.W 
Classical and Kelt'C elements, but new types largely based-l 
on fixt national traditions. And these not, as in the Cata-f 
combs, mere common art-motives veiling another doctrine 
On the contrary. The facts of Fleathen Scandian God-Iore,S 
frankly accepted as facts, are used openly to interpret andlV 
I expound the Christian Gospel. These pagan God-talesa 
P therefore survice into the Christian system, until the ChurcK'l 



earring- on the one tide, at the base, of tlie luicient Leeds'^ 
Crass in Yorkshire. He has shown that the subjec 
WELARD [Wayland Smith, (he Vaulund of ScaodinaTial carrying 
otr his bride hervor altitra. His tools are at his feet. The 
Swan-may's wiogn are fastened to his bell, or perhaps they 
hang low down by ropes from her waist. Herself he I 
lifted up above his bead, and he (bus conTentionally bears, 
her to his honi?. This is a tale from the Hero-sa 
not directly heathen -mythic. It was probably cut where i 
stands , in consequence of the chieftain who paid for ihm\ 
Cross (or the Artist who made it) having boasted descentfl 
from the famous weland. For the same reason we hara V 
ninish stones in Sweden, dating from the oldest Christian I 
period {A. D. 1000—1050) carved with all the details of (bal 
STGDRD fafhe's-Bame Saga. Doubtless the deceast Swedislu 
lords claimed to hare sprung from his illustrious house. — J 
Mr. Browne's lecture on this Leeds Cross, and on 
British stuoe monuments. \i sketched in the Cambiidgi 
Itniversity Keporter, Nov. 28. 1882. 



grows strong enough to cast them out altogether. Later 
on, they are obsolete and forgotten, and must be dug up 
and explained by ~pale-cheekt students." 

Hut the oRKAMENTioN. Generally speaking and as the 
broadest definition (endless intenninghngs and wanderings 
being understood), the Decorative motives of the former 
period are Foliage and Birds; — of the Keltic, Geometrical 
Patterns and tween-winding nondescripts; — of the Scaiido- 
Gothic gronp, Cable-work, Dragonesquea and Monsters. 



AFTERWRIT. 

' LECicRES. P. 295. Note, line 1 : 

■ Swedish Rika -anti quarj Hans Hildebrand read Swedish 



P. 328. Continuation of Note : 
— See ihe valuable notes of J. C. Thilo od Longnnus , in 
his Cod. Apocr. Not! Test. 1, p. CXLV. 586. — Nov. 1883. 
In Vol. 3 of iR, Uarrucci, Storia dell' Arte Cristianao, S vols 
folio, Prato 1881 , we have the drawings in this Syrian 
codex. Plate 139, No. 1, is the one referred-to by Gaivlt- 
liausen, which is also given in A. Zestermann's oDie Kreuz- 
igang bei den Alteoi, Bruxelles 1868. In both engraving's 
both the eyt's of LongJnus are perfect, — The crucjlixion 
from the St. Gailen Ms. No. 51 is also engraved by J, K. Rahn. 
in his Gescbichte der Rildende Kunst in der Schweitz, 8vo. 
Ziirioh 1876, p. 1-28. Here the eyes are fully given, as in 
Westwood. 

P. 358. L. 3. Note; 
') Nov. 1882. — As to this Top-stone, also spoken of at 
p. 352, a simpler and shorter way is to supprui it altogether. 
This has been done by at least two learned men. — In 
Ills -Anglo-Saion Reader. (Oxford 1876, whose Sod ed. ] 
have not seen) Mr. Henry Sweet, without priming anything 
on the Cross , says p. 169 that the poem in the Yercelli 
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. parts of wbich are on the Rutliwe!) Pillar, was 
■ ^7 Cynewulf ! After thia surprising discovery, a 
r whim wtiich be does not attempt to prove , lie coo- 
that some lines of thin lay are on the Euthwell 
HdoJ "in the Old Northumbrian dialect of the eighth or ninth 
century.™ We therefore now know, that the runic -verses 
are by Cynewulf, not earlier than tJie 8tb or 9th age. That 
ibe Cross itself should be so impertinent as to say c^dmon 
jiE aiDE (whateTer those words may mean) was of course 
no concern of Mr. Sweet's reader. It h therefore not even 
hinted at. — Next, in Prof G. Zupitza's nAlt- nnd Mittel- 
englisches Ubungsbuch« {2nd. ed. Wien 1882, the 1st ed. 
1 bare not seen), the Kuthwell runic inscriptions are printed 
p. '2 foil. , without a word as to their date or authorship. 
However, curiously enough, tho Cardonnel's Plate (which has 
the CXDUON bE made) is expressly named among the materi- 
als which the author sai/a he has used. , the Topstone and 
its statement is entirehf ignored by Prof. Zupitza. — But 
we must not complain. All this and much worse is now 
common enough. And it often goes nnder the name of 
oHIgh Science.* 

P. 381. Note to last line of text: 
We have a rare symbol-variant of the Devil on an exces- 
sively antique Sarcophagus in the Cathedral uf Kavenna. 
One section bears the Cross - monogram resting on a Vine- 
lendril with leaves , placed triumphantly t 
of Job , ch. 40, See it engraved i 
itiana, Vol. 5, pi. 337. 

P. 383. Add to Note 2; 

— In the old .Basilica Vaticana, Rome, Pope John 7 built 
a little Chapel in honor of the Virgin. He adorned it with 
Mosaics , and the Dedication took, place 706. The Mosaics, 
therefore, cannot have been later than this date, Pope 
Sixtus 4 (1471 — 84) began the destruction, which was com- 
pleted by Pope Paul a (ItiOf]— 21). We have nothing left 
of these works of art but bad drawings , made early in the 
17th century. R. Garrucci has engraved these (Storia dell' 
Arte Cristiania, S vols folio, Prato 1881) in bis Vol. 4, pi, 
179, 180. The copies, however, di/er so largely, that we 
cannot depend on any details. For instance, PI. 179, No. 1, 
lowest compartment to the right, .shows the CruoifisJon. 
The feet are nailed separately, and the Saviour is drap«d. 
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On I e ght the air-borne Cliriat in a Vesica , freeing 

hipp> oui f on Hades. There is no » [lellmouthi. , only a 
hole a the earth Uuder the Healer is the upper half of a 
i,E a ged kumoi Devil,, with short Aoms, rising from the 
hj — Now n pi. 180 this section, on the contrary, shows 
nged and k el free man-fiend, lying his whole length jioi 
the g ound Th s is surely a laughable discrepancy. Has 
the 17th century artist, as I suspect, added or altered the 
hend symbol so as to give a Satan ici hannony with the 
ideas of his own age? If not, this is the oldest eicuan 
UETiL known to me in Christian Art , as it is also the most 
antient picture I remember of the harrowinq of hkll, which 
cannot well have been invented by the copier. Yet there 
are differences even here, the one drawing having a whole 
group of the rescued, the other showing only one soul! 

Itt a painting of the Last Day, 11th century, a winged 
Devil fettered with a long chain holds Judas in his armi>. 
There is no Hell-mouth. See pi. 7 of D. Salazaro, Studi sui 
Mon. della Italia Merid. Part 1, folio. 

Sometimes in the middle-age the Devil is called Three- 
headed, which Thilo thinks may have been a survival from 
the 3-headed Cerberus or Hecafe, especially as demons were 
also figured as dogs, &c. See his Codex Apoc, p. 729. 

P. 386. Note'), continuation: 
Jan. 1883. — ■ Dr. QuitKmann gives an interesting parallel to 
the Filing. Referring to Panzer, II, No. 69, Vemalaken, 
Alpensagen. p. H'J, Waldfreund , Zeitschr., IT, p. 203, and 
Aipenburg, Tir. Myth. , p. 252, he says that in Bavaria and 
Tyrol Lucifer is believed to be bound by a Chain, at which 
he is always filing. Accordingly, local superstition demands 
that every smith, when he leaves off work for tile day, 
shall give a cold blow or two with his hammer on the anvil. 
Else Lucifer world break, his fetter, and then the end of 
the world would be at hand. (A. Quitzmann, Die heidnisclie 
Religion der Bniwaren. Leipzig 1860. 8vo., p. |00). 

P, 391. Add to Note 1: 
— In England, as late as l.')94. in the comedy ''A Merry 
Knack to know a Knave" (W. C. Ha/litt, Old English Plays, 
vol. ti, London 1874, p. 577), Dunstan, invoking the Devil 
Astoroth, says: 

■ I charge thee, by the eternal living God, 

That keeps the prince of darkness hocnd in chains." 
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A, JB, their »Tmbol, 308. 

Adrian and Ritheos, 402. 

JEgil the bowman, 409. 

A^os Dei, B. 33. 

Akennan, J. T., 381. 

Alabastmm, R. 16. 

Alarie, 297. 

Alcfrith, 353, 357. 

Alcuin, 3^. 

.«LErBwiKi, 306. 

Alfric, JBlfric, 313. 314, 315, 

316, 334, 402. 
Ahiroouth stone, 352. 
Amber, 294. 

An the bowbender, 409. 
Anderson, J., 363. 
Andware the Dwarf, 372, 3. 
Angbj stone, 382. 
Angels, 338. 
Angtirboda, R. 18. 
An^es, 307, 402. 
Antichrist, 402. — R. 16. 
Aquileia painting. 336. 
Arius bound, 384. 
Arman^on Church, 406. 
Article, 322. 

A^adrisa the bowman, 409. 
Asg^imsson, £., 335. 



Ash, see TggdrasiL 
A>hmolean Museum, R. 26. 
Asiatic Cararans. 2^4. 
Aspolin, J. R., 295. 
Assyrian types, 294, 5. 
JCthelberht, 361. 

B (+;. 310. 
Baden, T., 411. 
Balaam's Ass, 330. 
Baldor, Baldor-myth, 326. foU., 
350, 371. 393. ^— R. 26, 33. 
Ballads, 400. 
Bang, A. C, 410. 
Baring-Gould, S., 404. 
Bariaam db Josaphat, 401. 
Barnack Church, 357. 
Basilica Yaticana, A. 44. 
Bearsarks, 303. 
Beckermet Crosses. R, 23. 
BED. words for, 312. 
Beelsebub, Belsebug, 391. 
behemoth, see Leviathan. 
Belial, 390, 391. 
BeUs, 405. 

Benedict Bishop, 362. 
Beowulf, 316. 
Berg-rises, R. 19. 
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H Bertha, queen, 360. 


Christ, symbols of, 381, 


H Beyer-ra,u»t, R. 19. 


— temptation, 383. 


■ Be-wcastle Cross, 353, foil.. 381. 


— as Woden. 408. — See Cru- 


■ Bharut Stupa, 408. 


cifiiion , Hand . Heimdal. 


F Birch, W. de Gray, 336. 


Stag. Tree of Life, Widar, 


Birds, 40G. 


Vine. 


Birmingliam anecdole, 330. 


Christian Northern Art. gSl. 


Blind DevU. see Devil. 


Christiania S. Michael, 383. 
Christianity in Scandinam, 304, 


— Hell-king, see Hades. 


- Saint, tee S. Andrew. 


Church. English, 301. 


— Spear-hearer, see Longinue. 


.^Classical., = Roman and Greek, 


Bochervilie Capital. R, 38. 


295. 297, 299. 


Bodhisat, 404, 409. 


— godlore. 293. 300. 


Boiteau. P., 408. 


— myths, 314. 


Bound Devil. =Loke. see u. Devil. 




Bowman, the wonderful. 409, 


Cleraensker stoue, 383. 


Bracteates. 351. 352. 


Clermont-Ganneau, Mons., 339. 


Brig o'Dread, 393. 


Cock-sacrifice. 406. 


Brigham Crass-head, R. 1, foil. 


Cockayne, 0.. 327. 391. 


— Croas-socket, B. 3. 


Cohen, H., 381. 


Brinsop Church. 406. 


Conversions, 361. — R., 23. 


Brough stone, 377. 8. — R. 7. 


Cowper. B. H., 346, 348. 


Browne, G. Y. — R. 41, 


Cross, see Rood. 


Buddha. 404. 408. 


Crucifixion, 336, 349. 365, 368. — 


KuU-sacrifioe, 406. 


R. 15, 17. — A. 44. 






Cabbage- stalk, 329. 


Cup of torment, R. 19. 


Cadmon. Cadmon, 349, 356, 857. 


Cursor Mundi, 332, 836, 341. 406. 


368. 370, 385, 387, 391, 392. 


Cutts. E. L.. 336. — R. 34. 36. 




Cynewuir, 330, 342, 343. 390. — 


CADMOB lis Fit!ffi{)o. 349. 350, 357, 


A. 43. 


358, 370. — A. 44. 




Calverley, W. S. — R. 1, 3, 8, 


DanabiSt, 374. 


9. 12, 13, 26, 27. 


Danes in England, 315. 


Calrin. J. — R. 25. 


Danish Psalter, 384. 


Candida Casa. 360. 


Daseut, G. W. — R. 30, 33. 37. 


Cardonnel, A. de. 357, 8, — 


Deadly Goldhoard, 372. 400. — 


A. 44. 


R. 42. 


Carlovingian Renaissance, 364. 


Dearhom Cross, R. 10, 25. J 


Cerberus, A. 45. 


Death and Christ, 337. 


Charlemagne. 353. 362. 


— as Fortune-teller. 338. 


Charms, heatlieo, 306, 327, 406. 


— on his Pale Horse. R. 16. 


Charnay Brooch. 351. 


18, 19. 


Christ, death of, 311. 


Delauaay, F., 294. 
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Devil, Devils, 338, 339, 387. — 
R. 19. 

— Blind, 345, foil. 

— BouDd, 331. 332, 339, 380, 
foil., 385, foil., 389, foil., 
394, foil. — A. 45. 

— Cast out, 383. 

— ChaiD-links, 386. — A. 45. 

— plot against Christ, 330. 

— a Fool, 346. 

— Free, 389, 391. 

— Home, 384, 385. 

— Horned, 383, 394. — A. 44, 45. 

— Human and half-human, 380, 
foil. 

— Lament of, 388. 

— Mother of, 318. 

— Nose burnt, 407. 

— Tailed, 383, 393, 394. 

— Three-headed, A. 45. 

— Winged, 383, 394. — A. 44. 
— See Loke, Leviathan, Mid- 
garth worm. Swine, 

DEVIL IS loose! 386. 

Dialects in Scandinavia, 324. 

Diana, 315. 

Didron, Mons., 337. 

Dione, 314. 

Doves, R. 37. 

Dowding, C. R., 11. 

Drafle stone, 372. 

Dreams, 330. 

Dream of the Holy Rood, 349, 365. 

DRKRRA OK DCEMA, 3l2. 

Duncan, H., 357. 
Durraston Church, 408. 

Eagle, R. 36. 
Earthquakes, R. 22. 
Eastern Church, R. 16. 
Ecgfrith Oswison, 353. 
Edwin, king, 3G2 
Einang stone, 351. 
Ellis, Sir H., 393. 



England under Rome, 309. 

— the oldest Scandian colony, 
321. 

English vellums, 321. 

— words, 310. 
Enoch & Helias, 402. 
Eschatology, 332. 
Etymologies, 316. 

Facts, 291, 292. — R. 42. 
Fafne, see Deadly Goldhoard. 

FAC(E^)0, 351. 

Fenris, see Hell- wolf. 

Finds, what they mean, 296. 

Fire-worship, 406. 

Fish-hook, 334. 

Fishing of God, 334, 337. 

— of Thor, R. 30. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, R. 26 
Flemlose stone, 352. 
FLJOI), 312. 
Folk-etymology, 316, 317. 

— tales, 318, 319, 387, 394, 403, 
404, 405, 407, 408. 

Foreign words, 309, 310. 
Formulas, long life of, 412. 
Franks, A. W., 384. 

— Casket, 408. 
Freerslev stone, 299. 
Freke, see Hell -wolf. 

Frigg, Frygg, Froya, 314, 315. 
Froy, Frey, Frea, 314, 405. 409. 
Furnivall, F. J., 407. 

Gallehus Horn, 351. 
Gardthausen, V., 328. 
Garrucci, R. — A. 43, 44. 
Gates that float, 405. 
Gender, 311, 343. 
Giall, Hell-river, 393. 
Giallar-Bro, 393. 

— Horn, R.x 19. 

Gislason, K., 334. — R. 34. 
Goats, 404. — R. 30. 
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Ooblin-chain. R. 16. 


Heathen mjtbs on moDuraents. 


Gods ftwandering, 318. 


305, 380. — R. 1 and foil. 


GODWCW MLKISTEB, 384. 


— Northern Art. 360. 


Gog and Magog, R. 19. 


Heathendom, decay of. 304. 


Gok atone, 373. 


— still living. 406. ' 


Goodwin, C. W., 34G, 390. 


Heaven-burg, R. 19. 


Gonn, king, 374. 


Hebrew. 844. 


Gosfortb Cross, R. 7, foU., 40, 


Hecate A. 45. 


— Cross-fragment. B. 97. foU. 


Heimdal, the god. R. 18, 19, 26. 


— Gate. R. 29. 


Hel, Hela, Hell, (stead, king. 


Gothic March not Germany, 296, 


queen), 330. 332, 348. — R. 18. 


— ScandinaTians, 309, 


HeU-door. HeU-house, 393, 394. 


Grane. tie steed. 372. 


Hell-dragou. see Midgarth-worm. 


Great Milton atone, R. 24. 


BeU-mouth, Hell-goddess, 393. 


Greek in Britain. 309. 


Hell & Paradise, 391. 


— Colonies in -Scytliia.. 297. 


HeU-wolf and its Chain, 386. 387. 


Grundtvig. N. F. S., 389. — 


402.— B. 13. 14, 15. 26,35. 


R. 19. 22. 


aELBLINDI, 345. 


— S.. 826, 328. — R. 33. 


Heliand, 306. 


Gueat, £.. 38S. 


BeLnees stone, 299, 352. ^^H 


Gunnar (puking, 376. 


Hercules-Christ. R. 2. ^^^H 




Berrait & Devi], 391. ^^^H 


Habblingbo stone, 372. 


Hennod, 393. ^^^1 


Hades, 331, 332, ■840, 348. 


Hervor Alvitra, R. 42. 


— Balance, 382. 


Heiham slab, 336, 357. 


Hado & Lokc, 331. 


Hieroglyphics in Britain. 309. 


Wl — & Longinns, 327. 


Bilda. 356. 1 


■ Haigh, D. H., 356, 7. 


Himin-brifitr, R. 31. 




amp, mwRED, 313. 


Halfdan, 363. 


BISTU SIKDHAR, 377. 


Halliwell, J. 0., 408. 


^almarr. 316, 317. 


Hammer of Tiior, R. 30. 


Hliiajn, 316. 




Hodgson. J. F., 380. 


^ Hand, divine. R. 37. 


Homer. 317, 874, 


H Hard;, S., 409. 


Honorius Augustodunensis. 334. 


H Harrowing of Bell. A. 45. 


Horn, R. 19. ■ 


H Hart, see Stag. 


Horse, 3-legged. R. 18. ^^^ 


H Uasle stone, 382. 


_ 4-legged, B. 18. ^^^| 


H HauggrB.n stone, 383. 


— 8-kgged. R. 18. ^^H 


■ Hawk. R. 36. 


— shoer, 406, 407. ^^H 


■ Haalitt, W. C. 408. — A. 45. 


Hunting, in typology, R. 34. • 


■ Head, human, meaning a Christ- 


HUHDAB, later bdhDa. 3i5. 


■ ian, 336. 


Hvergelmir, R. 36. ^ 


^m — — given to the Serpent, 381. 


Hymir. Esee Tme. ^^J 


^^ 
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Iceland. 306, 

— the 2nd Scajidian coiooy, 351. 
Icelandic, a modern local dialect, 

320. 

— the oldest, last and uiiknowu, 
321. 

— vellums, not old, 321. 

— HomiJiea, 334. 
Ilkler Crosses, R. SG. 
lllumiDations. 336, 3il3. 
Infallibility in Science, 292. 
Infernus, 332. 

Infinitive in -ab, lat«r -a, STfi, 
Ireland, 328. 

Irish or Keltic words, 312. 
Iron, 295, 298. 

— & Bunes, S£I9. 

IroD-B.ge in Scandinavia, 293, foil. 



Irton Cross, R. 10, 27. 
Ivanhoe. 386. 

Jacob's dream, R, 6. 

Jade jewel, 29.5. 

Jarrow Church, 357, 363, 

Jatakas of Buddha, 409. 

Jenner. H., 33G. 

Job. book of. R. 13. — A. U. 

Jove & Venus, 313 — 15. 

Judas Iscarlot, 384. — A. 45, 

— — and the Cabbage -stalk, 

329. 
JuQO, 314. 
Justin Martyr, R. 25. 

KJBR, KJE, 310. 311. 

Keltic godlore, 293. 
Kemble, J. M.. 313, 349, 357, 
385, 390, 391, 401, 402, 403. 
Kennings, 373, foil. 
King of Kings. R. 14, 16, 
Kirkburn Church, R. 35. 



Kirkbj-Sfephen Cross-fragment, 

379. — It. 7. 
Knife of Yine. R. 30. 
Knot, timeless, R. 18. 
Kohn & Mehlis, 297. 
Kornerup, J., 407. 
Kragehul Spear-shaft, 307. 
Kreiiger, J., 298. 
KiinDburug, queen, 351. 
KUT(, 376. 

Lacroix. P., 384, 407. 408. 
Laing. S.. 302. 
Lamb, the, R. 24, 33. 34. 
Language, tJie old in the No)^ 
319. 

— — — its many dialects, 320, 

— always changing, 321, 323. 

— change does not hinder the 
substantial on-life of myths, 
324, 325. 

Laurence, Archb. 338. 

Leeds Cross, R. 42. 

Lees, T. — R. 12. 

Leofric Missal, 338. 

Leviathan, 332, 334, 335. 337, 

393. — R. 12. A. 44. See 

Midgart h - worm . 
Life after death, 412. — R. 35. 
Ligber = Lucifer. 391. 
Like tales, 401. 
Lilja, the poem. 335. 
Lime Chancel stone, R. 39, foil. 
Living tales, 401. 
Lijffler, J. B. — R. 6. 
Ldke, 316, 330, 331, 343, 387. 

392. — R. 8. 19, 22, 26. 

— Bound, 331. 389. — R. 19. 

— and frigg, 313, 315. 

— in England, 371, 379. — 
See Devil, Ugarthi- 



I.)C 

Loke-t 



R. 19, 

;, 308. 
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Longius or Longmu.n, 326, r(27, 


Mythic songs, loss of, 306. 306. _ 


3--S, 368. — A, 43. 


25. ^^J 


!,ost tales, 4116. 


Mythology, annext. 306. ^^H 


i-uoifer, see Devil. 


' English, 307. ^^H 


Lucius Chariiius, 389. 


— how changed, 316. 317. ^^H 


Luidhard. 360. 


— the new Nort.hera, 320. 1 


Luther, M. — R. 25. 




Lye. E. 311. 


Naiton. Nectan, 362, 363. 


LyeoDs, D. & S. — R. 11. 


Nastiand, 400. 




Nature weeping. 339, 310. 342. 


Maclear, G. F„ 360. 


New Faiths. 300. 


Magnussen. T. — R. 33. 


- Theories. 289. 


Mahomet, 300. 


Nioodemus, Gospel of, 326, 3v8. 


Man-shaped Devil not Clirislian. 


331. 332. 346. 


380, foil. 


Nidhaugg, R, 36. 37. 




Nodier. C. — R. 38. 


Manuscripts. 310. 311. 321. 328, 


Nordendorf Brooch. 308. 


337, 338. 375, 384. 392. 


North side. R. 7. 


Marmadotiia. 347. 


^Northern" language, 322. 333. 1 


Mars. 314. 315. 


Nylarsker stone. 333. ^^H 


Marryat, H., 408. 


^^^1 


Marseilles, R. 16. 


0. past time ending, 351. ^^^| 


Martyr's grave. 377. 


Oden. Odin, see Wodren. ^^^ 


Mfflso-gothic pagan words. 301, 


. Old-Northern < not Icelandic, 


Mast and crows-nest, R. 34. 


321, 324. 


Maughan, J. 355, 


OH. later o. 376. 


Mercury, 315, 


Oppermann. L. H. F., 386. 


Meyer. P.. 3G6. 


Oppert, Prof., 294. 


Hiohael of Eildare, 382. 


Ormulum. 310. 


Middle- age proofs too modern, 


Orna,mentation, 352, 354. — R. 43. 


305. 


Orvaroddr. 316. 


Midgartli-worra, 334, 6. — B. 2. 


Osthofen Brooch, 351. 


3, 12. 14, 26. 31. 33, 35, 


Otervad Font, 336. 


S6, 38. 


Otte. H., 384. 


Milton, J.. 392. 


otiON = Woden. 315, 316. 


Miatelto. 329. 


Ox-head as Thor's bait, 335, — 


Mitchell, A.. 406. 


R. 31, 34. 


Monk-WearraoBth, 362, 373. 




Mont«lms, 0,, 294, 295. — A. 43. 


Pacht & Crone, H. 40. 


Mormonism. 3fK). 


Pagan mythical words, 301. 


L Morris, E., 327, 366. 406. - R. 36. 


Palm -bran oh. 377. . 


H Mousetrap, 335. 


Palnatoke. 409, 


■ Mailer, S., 352. foil. — R. 5, 


Paradise. 318. — R. 36. J 


■ 6. 36. 


Paradoxes. 2d0. ^^^ 





Z^^ 


^H parallels, 342. 


Rood which speaks. 365, 367, 369. 


^H Parker, C. A. — R. 11. 12, 27, 30. 


- legends, 327, 365, 368. 


^H — J. H., 40G. 408. 


— round-stemmed, H. 22. 


^^H Passive and Post-article unkoown 


Rood sculptured. 379. 380, — 


^H in England as ia olden Scan- 


R. 22. 1 


^^1 dioaTian, 322, 




^^B — in German, 322. 


RiifGn. I^^H 


^H FATER-nOSTER, 401. 


liunes, 295. 298, 319, 412. ^^H 


^H Patrick's firth, 405. 


— give the oldest Scando-Anglic ^^H 


^H Peleus £ Cheiron. 374. 


written remains. 321, ■ 


^H Penrith Crosses, R, 14, 23, 28. 


— in England, 307. ■ 


^^H Persephone, Proserpina, 34, 


— of Greek origin, before Christ, ^ 


^H Petersen, M. — R. 8, 13, 18, 30. 


^^^ 


^H Pil^ards stone, 310. 311. 


— OLd-Northern, 320. ^^^1 


^H Pilgrimages, 361. 


- unknown in Saxland and OeFi^^^H 


^H Piper, F., 384. 


many, 298. ^^^1 


^H Poison-cup. R. 22. 


Kunio finds, 310. 377. ^^H 


^H prim-signing, 304. 


— stones, destruction of, 299, ^^^H 


^^B Prometheus, 389. 


Uuthwell Cross, 348. foil.. 37(I^^^^H 


^H Purgatory, 393. 


371, 381, 387. 394. — R. 16.^^H 




^^H 


^H Quilzmann, A. — A. 45. 


Rydberg, T„ 410. ^^M 




RydqTist, J. £.. 344. > ^^M 


^H Hagaareek. 331, 387, 402. — U. 19. 


^^H 


^H Rahn, J. H — A. 43. 


SABRE, Assyrian. 294, 3. ^^H 


^H Rainbow, R, 19. 


svEiHG, S£N0, a bed. 311, 312. ^^M 


^H Uamsund rock, 373. 


Saint Abban, 404. ^^H 


^H Ban, 


— Aidan, R. 16. ^^H 


^H Ralatask, R, 36. 


A[idrew, 346. 7, 386. 9. 390. ^^H 


^H Ravenna. A. 44. 


— Augustine. 336. 334. ^^H 


^H Read, H. — R. 38, 


— Avitus. 333, ^^^H 


^H Regin the smith, 372, 400. 


— Clemens. 314, 387. ^^^H 


^H Rietz, J. £., 344. 


— Columba. 405. — R. 16. ^^H 


^H Ring, the fatal, 372, 3. 


— Cuthbert, R. 16. ^^H 


^H — & Lady, 403. 


- Dunstan. 407. ^^H 
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-. Edmund, 345. ^^1 


^H Robert of Gloucester, 407. 


— Edward CoDf.. 4m. ^^M 


^H Robin Hood, 409. 


- Egidius. 405. ^^M 


^H Rok stooe, 375. 


~ Eligiua or Eloy. 406, 407, 408, ^^M 


^H Roman Ait in Britain, 3fi9, foil. 


~ Eustace, R. 33. ^^H 


^M — Empire, fall of, 297. 


— George, .3.^6, 405. T 


^H — Inscription, 377. 


— Georges Church. R. 38. ■ 


^H — Kilnn, 359. 


— Giles, 405. 1 


^H — in Scandinavia, 30O. 


— Gregory. 332, 4, 9, 340. 362. ■ 



^f m ^*5^^^^^^"^ 53 


■ Saint Helena. 391. 


Schiedte. E. - B. 5. 


B — Bubert, R. S3. 




■ — Isidora. 385. 


Scott. W. 386. 


■ _ Jerome, 344. 


Serpent, symbol of Satan, 381. 


■ — John. 326, 331, 2. 9. 


Serpents shown double. — R. 16. 


^P — _ of Damaiicus. 404. 


— SeeMidgarth-worm.Snakes. 


^1 — JuUana. 391. 


Seth, R. 36. 


^M — LftEarus, B. IC. 


Shakespear, 325. 


■ - Margaret. 391. 


Shamrock, R. 9. ^^J 


H — Mania, 360. 361. 


S»,KE.P.EL», 402 ^H 


■ — Mar; Magdalene, R. 16. 


Ship, old Anglic, R. 35. ^^H 


■ — Michael, 382, 3. 


Sibylline books, 338, 410. ^^H 


^m -. & the Devil, 383. 


Sigmund, 405. | 


^1 as Mercury, 382. 


Sigun, Sigyn, Sigoy. 377. — 


H aa Thur, 38a, 401. 


R. 16, 19, 26. 


■ — Paul, 403. — R. 12. 


Sigurd-saga, see Deadly Gold- 


^M his Qreek, 301. 


hoard. 


■ In Hell, 382. 


Simrock, K. — R. 2, 


■ — FauliQUG. 363. 


Sinker. R. aS9. 


■ - Peter, 405. 


Skinbooks, see Manuscripts. J 


H & Our Lord. 318. 


Sleipner, 373, 406. — R. 18. — 1 


^H - Pierre grayestoae, R. 35, foil. 


See Horse. 1 


^M — Sebastian, 345. 


SUD-BBARD, 388. 1 


■ — Stephen, 40T. 


Sciakes, Dragons, 403. — See 1 


■ — Wilfrid, 357, 361, 2. 


Serpent. 


^M Salazaro, D. — A. 45. 




^M Salomon & Saturn, 388, ^31, 


SORGDM, on Ruthwell Cross, 370: 


■ 401, 2, 3. 


ScmtU-Eoglish dialects cuDnerva- 


^H Satan, his shape and symbols, 


tive, 323. 


■ 381, 2. — See Devil. 


South -Kensington Museum, R. 


^M Saturn, 315. 


13. 26. 1 


■ SJlre, C. 372. 


Squirrel. R. 36, 37. 


^B Saxo Grammaticus, 386. 


Staff of might, R. 10. d 


■ Scandinavia in 1st century. 2!)7. 


Stag, R. 13, 14. 32, 33, 3i ^^H 


H — Christian, 303. 


Stitch-charm. 327. ^^^^| 


H Scandinavia a language- pec uliari- 


Stuckbauer, J.. 336. ^^H 


H ties a middle-age local de- 


Stones cast at Christ, 329. ^^^| 


H velopment, 322. 


Stuart, J., 357. — R. 11. ^^H 




StubbekjObing Church. 407. ^^^H 


H with all the other oldest 


Sun, see Stag. ^^^^| 


^1 Scando-Gothic tunga, 321, 


suN-mLo, 402. ^n 


^M — runic dialectu not •Icelaodicu, 


Sun-god. 409. — R. 26. 


^M 


Sunday's rest. 383. 


^M Scaveniuii. J. F. ~ R. 40. 


Surt, 402. 





^M Sumvsl. 300. 301. 397, 410. - 


DBS AK*R, 376. 


^■- R. 23, 25. 


Uffartliilocus, 386. 


^M Swastika, R. '2S. 


Uldall, F. - R. 39. 


■ Sweet, H. — A, 43. 


Ulysses, 317. 


^L Swine as DevUs. 381. — R, 13. 


Uncials, antique Latin. 370. 


^K — worm, B. 12, 13. 11. 


CNGCET. = us two, 370. 


^H Symbols, R. 42. 


Unitarian Chapel, R. 25. 




Ussing. J. L., 347. 


^H Taylor. J., 297, 8. 




^H Temple-tales, 3!)4. 


Wafers, R. 37. 


^H Temptation of Christ, 383, 4. 


w«RE. a cnp, 312. 


^H TKW, no, TY, TI, TTB. 315, 316, 


Valentinianus, 381. . 


^H 409. 


Walhall, R. 19. J 


^m Thanks. 343. 4. 


Walkyrie, 372, 409, 410. I 


^H Theodore of Canterbury. 317. 


Wamuth, king. 375. 1 


^B Thialfi, 404. 


Vaeoge Font. 407. M 


^H Thilo, J. C, 389. — A. 43, 45. 


Warin, king. ,^75. ^^^| 


^H THCSOR, Thur. Thor, 30!), 315, 


Warren, F. £., 338. ^^H 


^H 316, 317, 401. 


Vaulund, see Weland. ^^H 


^H — as Christ. R. 38. 


Weannouth.seeMouk-Wearraouth. ^^^ 


^H — his Axe or Hammer. 402. — 


Weeping , 339, See Nature- 


^H R. 34, 38. 


Weeping. 


^H — Fishing, 335. — R. 30. foU, 


Weta.id the Smith, R. 42. 


^H — his Goats, 404. — R. 30. 


Welsh-Christian Art, 359. 


^H — as Michael, 382, 401. 


Venus, 314. 815, 404. 


^^1 — slaying the Midgarth-worm, 


WEPT ALL CREATION, 369. 


^H B. 38. 


Verceili Codeai, 349, 368. 371. 


^H _ Posts, 405. 


Weasobrunner Prayer, 306. 


^^M TB.BRS or UKLt, 391. 


VeKau'nii-, R. 36. , 


^H Thwaites, E.. .331, 349. 


Whithern, 360. 362. ^^1 


^^1 Thyre, queen, 374. 


^^M 


^H Tillldse stone. 383. 


Widar. — R. 14, 26, 41. -^^H 


^H Time, need of, 298, 300. 305. 


TIKINGR, WICING. TIEINB, 311. "^^^H 


^H Tischendorf, C, 346. 7. 8, 389. 390. 


Wikings, 301. 317. ^^ 


^H Toleddth Jeschu, 328. 


— brought with them to Britain 


^H Tree, forbidden, 406. — R. 36. 


neither a Passive Verb nor 


^H — of Life, R. 24. — See Ygg- 


a Post-article, 322. 


^H 


— their religion, 302. 


^H ° Trees dropt bloody tears", 340. 


Wikingship, 303. 


^H Trinity, 384. ~ R. '26. 


Vile & Ve. 313, i 


^H Triquetra, R. 9, 14, 16, 18, 26. 


William of Cloudesley, 409. i 


^H 


— of Normandy. R. 39. 1 


^H Tundatus. 393. 


— Tell. 409. 1 


^H Ty, Tyr, see tew. 


Vinding Loke~st«ne, R. 5. 1 
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Vine as Christ, 336. — B. 24. 

wiHiwoH^wTo, 308, 

Wiaen, T., 334. 

Witch-burning, 386. 

WIIH ST HE A I. S WOUNDED, 365, 369, 

370. 
WOD«H, WODEH, ODIH, 308, 316, 

31G, 344, 400, 407. 408. — 

R. 19, 41. 
_- his 8-footed steed, 372, 406. 

— R. 18. 
Voice from heaven, 344. 
Wolf, 406. 
-- u Horse. 877. - See Hell 

Volsung-tale, see Deadly Gold 



Woman made young again. 409. 
World-tree, see Y^rasil. 
Worsaae, J. J. A.. 293, 4. ~ 

E. 33, 
Wright, T., 409. 

& Halliwell, 385. 
WILFEH, 409. 

Yggdrasil, 406. — E. 22. 24, 26, 

26, 36, 37. 
Yme, Tmir, Hymir, 316. - R. 30. 

33, 34. 
York Cross, 857. 

Zardeth, C, 336. 
Zestermann, A. — A. 43. 
ZupitKa, G, — A. 44. 
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